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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY ll, 18 | times, with a sigh of sentiment—he has been fatter, and 


t 
he may therefore become thinner. And then he does not 
CONTENTS.—No° 263. |} eat after the manner of dogs. I never saw a dog with 
NOTES Browning’s Dog “ Flush,” 209—The Idylls of the | Such a ladylike appetite, nor knew of one by tradition. 
"King: a sory, 30—The Isle of Thanet—Ancient Irish | To eat two small biscuits in succession is generally more 

Relic, 31—Westminster Hall—A Questionable Title : the lat than he is inclined todo. When he has meat it is only 

Judge Maule, : mbstone Inscriptions—Red Hair and 


t re— Hot in the House of Cor 


once a day, and it must be so particularly well cut up 
Diminutive St ; 


Popaler 5 heat By - BM nd offered to him on a fork, and he is so subtly discri- 
Castoms illu . sold Drama. 34 sons inative as to differences between boiled mutton and 
Scroope and Grosvenor Cont roast n n, and roast chicken and boiled chicken, that 

t—Rev : tes t e walks away in disdain, and ‘will have none of 

B , the it. makes a point, indeed, of taking his share of 

it Yifice History ** Chil uffin and of my coffee, and a whole queen’s-cake 
Harold —'kynd $ st Sv ae tion of ~; Testa vl an get it; but it is a peculiar royalty of his to 
oy Page memory B egy "ae — rete ndifferent even to these; to refuse them 


dling ”"— t for th le—Nursery Rhyn , n oiere : h to refuse th m once, tw ice, and 
—*To seea |! of su , 1 tehings ts rice miy t« ep his eye on them that they should 
Arms—Sapcote of ton, ints—Dodsley’s in vanish from the room, by any means, as it is his 
Pieces ”—The irial— ly Lane,” 36—Martial n t ion to have them at last. My father is quite vexed 
lators Greg h y naught : t sometimes, and given to declare that I have 
artis ™ M “In mostemn. instructed Flush in the ‘art of giving himself airs,’ and 
ore . , ‘ ~ ot wise that no dog in the world could be, of his own 
Dum’b'f or 1m/b) foundered 1 Se accord and instinct, so like a woman. But I never did 
monious Accident—John Gorto 1, Latir instruct him. The ‘airs’ came, as the wind blows. 
Abbreviat Weddir niversari A letoe tery | He surprises me, just as he surprises other people—and 
= An t ber P ston baptism peat . more, because I see more of him. His sensi ility on the 
al beso ; ome pee est. My Aasse—-5 utter of vanity strikes me most amusingly. To be 


Sound Missa § Canterbury in the Rleventh Ce , | dressed up in necklaces and a turban is an excessive plea- 
“4 little crounde >, s Gourtne ‘ From Birket ire to him; and to have the glory of eating everything 
nd at, is to be glorious indeed Jecause | 

1im cream-cheese on a bit of toast, and forgot the 

t, he refused at once. It was Bedreddin and the un- 

lte ssecake over again. And this, although he 

nd is conscious of his hatred of salt ;—but 

us in the salt, according to his view of the 

1 he insisted on its being properly adminis- 

Now tell me if Flush’s notion of honour, and the 

rn world’s, are not much on a par. In fact, he 

ght I intended, by my omission, to place him Jelow 


approach to starving Flush (to come to 
of the subject) is to give general instructions to 
the servant who help 1 to his dinner, ‘not to press 
| him to eat.’ » ought not to be fat—I know it 
\ ’ too well—and his father being, according to Miss Mit- 
that of Fiuma, of a contrat } ter. } ford’s account, ‘square,’ at this moment, there is an here- 
the warn fortion a eanect for a ditary reason f r fear So he is not to be ‘ pressed’ 
even not nd, in the meantime, with all the incipient fatness, he 
oe ae ; 3 light at a jump, and as quick of spirits as ever, and 
tm, that * yi 1e, | quite well. 
Cest le « } “ April, 184 
more 
merical é . ri ys: 
one deli v of nnde wonid “* May I tell you I have ‘lost and won’ poor Flush 
: ? |} again, and that I had to compound with the thieves and 
not be worth d\ ng on hi f it « t « : ; I ; 
> . Tax pay six guineas, in order to recover him, much as I did 
me to revi) on , v ‘ I I t les the tears, the tears And when he 


{ 


ast year—besic : 
Talluck . wning’s . Flush. came home he began to cry. His heart was full, like my 
my privil oO DU . — nde ; wi Nobody knows, except you and me, and those who 
that lady “perod of i uve experienced the like affections, what it is to love a 
Flush’s 1 "ye anes d dog : nd lose it. Grant the love, and the loss is imagin- 

' : e; but I complain of the fact that people, who will 


On one 0 or cannot grant the love, set about ‘ wondering how 
his growing ph ess, and! 5 t I not ashamed to make such a fuss foradog!’ As 
been ci ; h . gt t ; if love (whether of dogs or man) must not e the same 
remedy, for } . etter - , lick sense of sorrow! For my part, my eyelids have 
protest vel and reddened both for the sake of lost dogs and 
: nd I do not feel particularly ashamed of it. For 
“Starve Flush! Starve F! y dear M1 t- ish, 10 loves me to the height and d »pth of the 
wood, what are 1 thinking of ind besides, if the | capacity of his own nature, if I did not lov m, I could 
crime were lawful and possible, ! > me \ . ’ thi Besides, 


‘ Flush has a ito love. Doyou 
is fat, certainly—but he has been fat as | , some- | not believe that « 


logs have souls? I am thinking of 
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writing a treatise on the subject, after the manner of 


Plato’s famous one.” 

And again :- 

“The only time, almost, that Flush and I quarrel 
seriously, is when I have, as happens sometimes, a parcel 
of new books to undo and look at. He likes the undoing 
of the parcel, being abundantly curious; but to see me 
absorbed in what he takes to be admiration for the new 
books is a different matter, and makes him superlatively 
jealous. I have two long ears flapping into my face 
immediately from the pillow over my head, in serious 
appeal. Poor Flushie! The point of this fact is, that 
when I read old books, he does not care.” 


I cannot refrain from giving the conclusion of 
tl letter, though it apart from the subject 

“T am thinking—lifting up my pen—what I can write 
which is likely to be interesting to you. After all, I 


come to chaos and silence, and even old night, it is grow- 
ing so dark. I live in London, to be sure, and except for 








the glory of it, I might live in a desert—so profound is 
my solitude, and so complete my isolation from things 
and persons without lie all day, and day after day, on 
this sofa, and my windows do not even look into the 
street. To abuse myself with a vain deceit of rural life, 
I have had ivy pl in a box—and it has flourished 


and spread over one window, and strikes against the 


uss, with a little stroke from the thicker leaves, when 


the 


all briskly. Then I think of forests 
. . . it is my triumph, when the leaves 

> window-pane And this is not to sound like a 
nd thoughts and dreams (too consciously 
me —the illusion of them has 
estic tenderness can and ought to 


wind blows at 





l 
oks 
however, for 





Imost passe d 














le nobody lament Also God’s wisdom, deeply 
lin His Love, Is. ... a8 far as we can stretch 
it our hands 
Our chief K Poet still reigns, in spite of dis- 
] Ity, but our chief ) een Poet, from the begin 
nu t yeal W taken from us when that tender, 
I erotic | wt beat. 
One f vell word to Flush. His early life was 
ered « b he iw much of men and 
thing after |} re marriage—went to 
P Ror nd Florence, wagged his tail in 
‘Casa Guidi Windo had one or two perilous 
ive l h ( ind became a dreadful 
the warm climate ; but lived to an advanced 
heloved id | moured to the end. 
H his epit ph, written n his youth: 
Of it shall be said, 
This dog watched beside a bed 
Day and night unweary 
hed within a curtained room, 
’ re nos hine brake the gloom, 
Round the sick and dreary. 
Roses, gathered for a vase, ~ 


umber died apace, 

1 and breeze resigning 

mly, waited on, 

wing that, when light is gone,] 
Love remains for shining. 





ther dogs in thymy dew 
racked the hares and followed through 
Sunny moor or meadow 





This dog onl} crept and crept 
Next a languid cheek that slept, 


Sharing in the shadow. 











And if one or two quick tears 
Dropped upon his glossy ears, 
Or a sigh came double 
Up he sprang in eager haste, 
Fawning, fondling, breathing fast 
In a tender trouble. 


Therefore to this dog will I, 
Tenderly, not scornfully, 
Render praise and favour 
With my hand upon his head 
Is my benediction said, 
Therefore, and for ever.” 
T. WEstwoop. 
Brussels. 
References to biographi« 
beth Barrett Browning are given 


15m 94 
LOO, 24 


1 particulars of Mrs. Eliz 
in “N.&Q.,” 3" S. ix 


g 


THE IDYLLS OF THE KING: AN ALLEGORY. 
Having lately read afresh 1) Idylls of #l 





King ccordl tl orae in which t ith 
has fin Vy ari ed tl I wish ) | ? 
——s 1 : . 
impression which this more completestudy of the epi 
has left wpon my mind, t may not have laa 
i ‘ 
affected others. I ppears to me that The Idy 
contain an allegor i } nil ne ‘ ( | 


pe rh: ps in the 


no knowled whether 


poem is founded. I have 

the Laureate intended, or would allow, that wl 
his poetry h 1egested to me is any othe 

a freak of my own imagination. Certainly, I neve 
caught the same id I om dipping into the ch 


lled } 
ulled so h 


out of which Tennyson has « 


ps ves, : 
beautiful As the poem stands, 


smooth and 


| acce pt it an al gory, syl bol ng Cc} st 

in age of chivalry, and dressed in heroic character. 
| we | ve he blam« kit i the ng 

round | certain k ] ] t | 

selve » exterminate | he 

Christian The birth I Art] et 

mysteri: d out of the common « e of 





nd Tabl 
min Jerusaler wi 
uw) dministered, which bound 
the apostl to the service of their Master ; just 
the knights were bound to obey Arth they 
sat with him at the Round Table in Camelot. If 


fled, o did 
eader, 


| ap stle s all forsook ( hrist and 
followers of Arthur disappoint their l 





nd break their covenant with him. Arthur, 
again, was wedded to a faithless wife; and, to 
carry out the symbolism. I regard Guinevere 25 








RY. 





ancient writers, 
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typifying the 
wholly faithful. 
Pursuing the parallel, we | leath 


King Arthur, who, when his w vuund has hea + 


shall co vain ; and in tl first written, and 
is I think) most beautiful of all the Idylls, * The 
passing or Artl | recogn 1 the three 
( who a mmnpar | the k ng in the bara 


1 ’ _ I ‘ 
ross the lake, the two Marys with Salome, who 


V n the morn ne to the sepulch to 
oint the precious corpse. 

I have so much reverence for a mind like Tent y- 
son’s, which | believe to be actuated by a much 
higher influence than the love of large editions 
with their pecuniary results, that I do intrude 
the question perhaps unanswerable—whether 
there was such a design as I have indicated in his 
long and laborious composition. 
sible that “the Is ih of the 
is I have he ird our Laureate 
voluntarily ven this shadowy meaning to his 
poem. At any rate, I am satisfied with one result. 
Tl il is to me “the most insipid 
Tdylls. whereby it is made 
evident, that the highest stretch of thought cannot 

nt competitor with the Christian 
] interesting, with all his 


Infinitely more 
faults and repentances, is David, the hero king 


It is quite pos 
nineteenth ce ntury,” 
called, may have in- 





heroi 


than Arthur, with all his moonlight virtue ; and 
Idraw the gratifying conclusion, that the perfect 
example of human life exhibited by Christ is final, 
ind beyond the ré h of all ar or even 


pproach. Aurrep Garry, D.D. 





THE ISLE OF THANET. 

Who has heard of a marsh at Deal Even those 
who advocate Deal, as Halley, are obliged to admit that 
all there is firm and dry ground, and are driven to the 
conjecture (not supported by any evidence ), that the 
= in ths at part might have totally altered its character 
time of Czsar.”—T. Lewin on the “ Landing 
of Cae a" ircheologia, xxxix. 313. 

Mr. G. Lone, who ably 
overlooks - existence of the great estuary which, 
, probably divided Thanet from the 
> id the ex-emperor, Napoleon, follow- 
ny othe I writers. discusses the questi mn of Ceesar’s 
landing-place and inland expedition, as if the 
sely the same 
abundant 

ul varied exists to show that there was really 
reat estuary, and that Richborough, if not 
washed by the 





ulvo ites Deal, ilso 
mainland 


relations of sea and land were pre 
as now. On the other hand, evidence 


sland, was on one side 
sea, and on the other hous ded by a watery morass. 
T. Lewis, in his Hist y and Antiq vities of Tenet 
1724; 2nd ed., 1736). and John Batteley in his 
Rutupine (2nd ed., 1745), 
edition of the other's 
from 
modern 





] Oxonie, 
Wi » had ea 


h seen the 
showing 


work, make this highly 
maps of the 


probable, 
island, and 


h has never remained appearances, that the sea flowed in 


Northmuth, 
between Reculver and Thanet, and by Ebbs- 
fleet, and running up the levels by Stourmouth 
Wingham, Fordwich, went to Canterbury and 
beyond. They 

; Beda, who eurca A.D. FOO 
was much decayed, or 


quote, among other writers, th 


venerable observed 
that the 
in his time, 
from the sea at 
about three stadia, 
ight informs us that it had been above an English 
mile in breadth.” And from other early authors 
and evidences, writes Batteley, “satis abundanter 
demonstratum esse Haroldi 
insulam Tanatim, Britannizeque Continentem ten- 
uisse cursum” (p. 12). And some old monkish 
’ “Tnsula rotunda Tanatos quam 
circutt des« ription hardly applicable 
within the last three centuries. Another 
authority, who well knew the features of the 
country, W. Boy s, F.S.A.. the historian of Sand- 
wich, Richborough, &c. (Canterbury, 1792), says 
Richborough was an island, and the tract of marsh 
land lying between Thanet and Walmer was the 
bed of Portus Rutupinus, and probably covered 
with the sea at the time the Romans were in this 
remains of that people being found 
anywhere in the levels, but abundantly on the 
rising ground above them. Furthermore, sea-shells 
of recent date have been found within the site of 
the estuary, as by Mr. Prestwich at Wear-farm, 
. ar Reculver, and oyster-shells close to Rich- 
borough, and I have seen recent shells dug up 
elsewhere, us at Ebbs - fleet. The Astronome: 
Royal, in his masterly Essay on the place of 
Cyesar’s landing, concedes the probable existence 
of the estuary and in the recently 
published Geological Map, its bounds 
are clearly marked, Minster, Ash, 
Stourmouth and Sarr Fordwich 
level, &e. ACHMAN., 
Skirbeck, Boston. 


estuary 
and that that part of it which came in 
Northmuth was then 


Lewis, ~ eFe- 


lessened, 


reduced to 
* whereas,” say 


spero classem inter 


writer speaks 
unda.”’ a 


great 


country, no 


in Ceesar’s time ; 
Ordnance 
comprising 
marshes, with 
Francis J. Le 


ANCIENT IRISH RELIC. 

I purchased a very curiou 
which was found by a man 
churchyard of St. 


Some years since 
relic or ornament, 
while dig ring a grave in the old 

Donard’s, Maghera, near Dundrum, co. Down. It is 
paecronir of bronze, and is oval in shape, five 
three-quarters in length, by five inches 
rather broader at the lower end, and contains a 
representation of the Crucifixion ; the background 
is composed of diamond-shaped figures, filled in with 
white and blue enamel alternately; on the left of 
the cross and in the background are two Roman 
soldiers on horseback, and on the cht are three 
foot soldiers, one of whom is in the act of piercing 
the Saviour’s side with and the blood 


ine he Ss 


broad, 





a spear, 





issuing from the wound is represented by red 
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enamel, and fills three of the diamond-shaped 
spaces. Immediately around the foot of the cross 
are three women weeping; a “death’s-head and 
cross-bones ” is placed at the foot of the cross, and 
the usual word, Jmri, is on a scroll at the head of 
it. The whole tabula is surrounded by two borders 
of beads, the outer of beads and a chain or vacant 
space, and the ground between these two borders 
is occupied by a wreath of flowers, lilies, and 
others which seem to be honeysuckle, and wild 
roses, with the spaces filled in with blue and 
white enamel. At the top of the badge, and just 
over the head of the cross, and attached to the 
outside edge of all, is a leaf-like projection, an 
inch every way, having a square hole in it, 
evidently for the purpose of suspending the badge 
by, and at the reverse or bottom of the badge is a 
similar projection, but somewhat larger in size, but 
having been broken off, has at some former time 
been mended in a very rude manner, by means of 
a large rivet, so that Iam unable to say whether 
there was originally a hole in it, same as the upper 
projection. 

It is supposed that the old churchyard ot St. 
Donard’s was the burying-place of the Knights 
Templars, who, at the time of John De ¢ ourcy, 
inhabited the Castle of Dundrum, two miles from 
St. Donard’s Chappel. And this breastplate or 
badge was looked on by the man who sold it to 
me as belonging to one of these knights (Archdall, 
in his Monasticon, mentions St. Donard’s happel ; 
Perhaps some of your Irish correspondents could 


will recollect that even from the twelfth century 
high courts of law were held in this hall, the 
Magnum Bancum being at the upper end, where 
the steps now are. Here the Chancellor sat in his 
Marble Chair, which was afterwards (cir. 1400 
covered over by the Courts of Chancery on the 
right, and King’s Bench on the left; these divided 
the space between them, and were, until a compa- 


ratively recent period, mere open platfe rms raised 
above the floor of the hall. There curious 
print representing the interior of the hall, cir. 1735, 


and entitled “ Law is a Bottomless Pit,” which 
shows this arrangement, and groups of loiterers on 
the floor of the hall ; overhead hang the « \} ured 
banners of Blenheim, with Louis XIV.’s badge, a 
sun; others with three crescents, and one with 


two crossed scimitars. The Court ss mon 
Pleas was on the right side of the buil ing, like- 
wise open. This arrangement serves to « plain 
the note of M. Grosley’s comment tor, cites hove. 
(), 
A QveEstTIonABLE Titte: Tue Late June 
Mavie.—There used to be a tradit 


Westminster Hall that Mr. Justice 


always steadily refused to undergo th 


knighthood, and that he remained plain Mr. 
to the last ; and this tradition seemed t 
out by the fact that under his an 

in Lincoln $ ly n Hall, he de criped 


the Hon. William Henrv Mauk 


curious anomaly, the heraldic artist 








throw some light as to the origin of the relic, as 
to the use of it, and by whom worn. I intend to 
have it photographed, when I will send you a copy, | 
which will give you a better idea of the form of the 
figures than a description would. 

W. J. Picort 


Dundrum House, Clough, co. Down, Ireland. 


Westminster Haty.—I find that Mr. E. Foss, 
who wrote what is by far the best history of the 
uses to which Westminster Hall has been put, 
apart from its architectural character, and has 
thereby supplied one of the most interesting chap 
ters of English archeology (see “ The Legal History 
of Westminster Hall,” in Old London: John Mur- 
ray, 1867), omitted to note, or had not met with 
a fact which may be acceptable to your reade rs. 
A note to A Tour in London, Xe., by M. Grosley, 
translated by T. Nugent, 1772, vol. ii. p. 167, 
states that 

“When the Chancellor passes through Westminster 
Hall, he stops opposite to each Court, each curtain 
(separating the court from the hall) is withdrawn, and 
he salutes the judges, who rise and pay him the same 
compliment.” 






This was a stately interchange of courtesies, 
which must have been very impressive, and is well 
worthy of the thoughts of artists. All your readers 











knight’s } 


elmet, facing and « pen, ove 


But in the title-page to the M rs of his 
Early Life, recently edited by his riece, Mrs, 
Leathley Bentley, 1872). he is de ed he 


Hon. Sir William Henry Maule ; and t nduced 
the writer of this note to look a little further inte 
the matter. 

In Dod’s Peerage, &c., for 1857, the judge is 
described as “The Hon. Sir William Henry 


Maule ; kt. bach., creat. 1839,” the vear in lich 
he was appointed a Baron of the Exchequer ; 
though he afterwards migrated to the C on 


Pleas. 

He is described in the same way in the obituary 
of the Gentleman Maa 
January of which year he died. 





sine for 1858. the 


And he is constantly so described M ning 
& Granger’s Common Pleas Reports, i th st of 
judges who sat during each term. This seems to 


be the strongest pie ceof evidence onthesubiject, inas 
much as the late Serjeant Manning, who was known 
to be a man of scrupulous accuracy, Was a contel- 
porary of the judge’s, and was likely to he ac- 
quainted with the professional gossip on the 
subject. 

As the fact clearly be longed to the class of entire ly 
“useless knowledge,” as Lord H: 
expressed it, the writer was determine: 
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€ lek 


, the 
W A. 
in his 
1400 


on the 


ivided 
In pa- 
riled 
rious 
1735, 
which 
rs on 


tured 





with 
mon 
like- 
" 
plain 
Dove, 





rely 
tely 
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and he accordingly called in 
the aid of an heraldic friend, who kindly under- 
took to make the requisite search ; the result of 
which is that, neither in the Heralds’ College, nor 


to the fountain-head ; 


in-the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, is there any 
record of William Henry Maule having been 


knighted. CCOCXL 

TompBsToNnE Inscriprions.—In the churchyard 
of the old parish church of Horton, Northumber- 
land, I noticed a peculiarity in style, which I have 
not seen elsewhere. I give one, in extenso, as an 
example : 

“Here lieth the body of | Thomas Rewell | who died 
10th April 1743 | aged 79 years. | My wife Ann lies at 
my | right hand, who died May | l6éth 1763 aged 89 
years.” 

The same expression, “At my right hand,” marks 


several other epitaphs in the same “God’s acre, 


nd I made a note of it for “ N. & GQ” 
GEORGE Lioyp. 
Bedlington. 
Rep Hain anp Diminvutive Srature.—In 
Bebel’s Collection of Proverbs, to which I have 
already referred 4th §. x. 471), I find the followir ig 


which must _ been prevalent in Germany hans 


Bebel wrote in 1512, 
“ Raro sea humiles vidi ruffosque fideles.” 
Can there be any truth in this, that “the short 


in stature are naturally proud, and the red-haired 
untrustworthy”? Do such mental qualifications 
depend on these external appearances! The High- 
| g 


landers are red-haired, but the attachment to the 





head of their clan and to the Stuart cause must 
surely be suffi lent to disprove the truth of the 
latter part of this proverb. I find in a collection 
of prove rbs, by Mi chael Neander Lips. 1590), 
another reference to redness, as if that colour was 


subject to peculiar qualities,— 
**Sub rubed pelle non est aliquis sine felle.” 
In Italy they have the 
gard to red hair: 
Capelli rossi, o tutto focoo tutto mosci.” 
‘Red hairs, either all fire or all softness.”) They 
say also : 


following proverb in re- 


** Faccia senza colore, o bugiardo o traditore,’ 

“Face without colour, « ither a a liar or a traitor. 
Proverbs are thought to be the concentrate d essence 
of truth. Are we to regard all our red-haired 
friends in the light that these proverbs represent 
them? Still worse is the following : 

“Poca barba e men colore, sotto il ciel non ¢ il 
peggiore.”’ 
“Little beard and less colour, under the heaven 
there is nothing worse.”) Can any of your corre- 
apradente illustrate these stran; ge proverbs by ex- 
amples ? C. T. Ramace. 


Chamberlayne F.R.S., in his Magne Britannie 
Notitia, 1708, at p. 119, says :-— 
‘* After Dinner the Parliament ordinarily assembles 
not, tho’ many times they continue sitting long in the 
Afternoon, and sometimes after Candle-light.” 

JostaH MILLER. 
Newark. 
ng seem to 
299: 


PoruLar Sayines.—The two followi 
be borrowed from Tertullian, who died A.p. 
1. “ Written as with a sunbeam.”—“ Aje jam, 
quod ad Thessalonicenses ipsius solis radio nme 


script =" De Re surrectione Carn s, Cap. xiv il. 
2. “ He who fights and runs away, 
Lives to fight another day.’ 
‘Qui fugiebat, rursus preliabitur. De Fuga 


in Persecutione, cap. xX. The latter is attributed 
to Demosthenes, who when twitted with having 
‘shown the white feather” in the battle of 
Cheer , used to reply, "Ave 6 hev-ywv waAw 
Pax yOET at. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


mea 


variations of the latter 
s, translated by Udall, 
, Ray’s History 
yon a new Plan, 


[See Familiar Quotations for 
saying in Erasmus (4 pophthegn 
1542), Butler (Hudibres, p. ili. canto: 

the Rebellion, 7 rt of Poet 





1761. It occurs Scarron, and in the Satyre 
Menippcée. The Greek version is ascribed to Menander, 


in Diibner’s edition of his Fragments, in Didot’s Bibli- 


otheca Greca ] 


A word, verse, or sentence, that 


PALINDROME. 
is the same when read backwards or forwards, ag 
in the following 
Pattnpromic Entema. 
First find out a word that doth silence proclaim, i] 
And that backwards and forwards is always the > Mum. 
same ; j 
Then next you must find a feminine namie a 
That backwards and forwards is always th Anna. 
same ; _ 


An act or a writing on parchment whose name i] 

3oth backwards and forwards is always the } Deed 
same ; 

A fruit that is rare whose botanical name ) 

Read backwards and forwards is always the } Anana. 
same ; j 

A note used in music which time doth proclaim, 

And backwards and forwards is always the > Minim 
same ; j 

Their initials connected a title will frame 

That is justly the due of the fair married dame, 

Which backwards and forwards is always the j 
same. 


-MADAM. 
P. E. 
FemALeE Epvucation towards the close of the 
last century does not seem to have made favour- 
able progress, when it is compared with that which 
was to be had cheaply at the beginning. For 
example, in a volume of Letters to Pupils after 
Leaving School, Miss Palmer, of Hendon, implores 
her girls who have gone from under her wing, not 
to persist in calling Tuesday, Chewsday, nor te 
sper ak of the Morning Dew as the Morning Jew. 





Hours 1n tHE Hovse or Commons.—John 
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The anxious governess pays one of her ex-pupils 
Miss Anne Robertson) « singular compliment :— 
“The highest encomium I can pay to your innocence 
is to say that, at the age of nineteen, you have been 
laudably engaged, at your leisure hours, in directing the 
amusements, assisting at the feasts, or adjusting, perhaps 
for a dance, the dress of your little schoolfellows.” 
As good reading for young ladies, Miss Paln 
recommended Dr. Gregory’s Legacy and Mrs. 


Chapone. Most people admired the exaltation of 
piety and virtue in Dr. Gregory's bequest to his | 
daughters, and still more the lessons drawn from 


sensibly enforced 


experience and so te nderly and ‘ 
Ep. 


by Mrs. Chapone. 
Outp Customs ILLUSTRATED IN THE OLD 
Drama.—tThe following passages are taken from 
The Female Rebellion, a tragi-comedy. The date 
of this play has been assigned to the latter part of 
the reign of Charles II.: 

“1. I know good dancing is as prevalent with a Lady 
as Love-powder. 

2. Dancers heels have a kind of humble Rhetoric, such 
as his was, who, for want of hands, drew his petition 
with his toes. 

3. Pray, what news have you from the rumpers, those 
History pedlars, and edition of Pybottom, whose whole 
Volumns be but half-sheets, yet are as long a working 
into a chaos, as the Creation was a getting out of one; 
they cannot have anything in ’em, for they are all out 
sides, and are sold about the streets as Purslane, at a 
penny a leaf (upon which folio’s their scriblers, like 
Catterpillars, live) ; but are had at the Coffee houses at 
their true value for nothing 

4. That those Jurys shall have a Toleration to Hoyle 
together in blew ribbands, who will credit none of 
Queens evidence but witnesses of Fortune.” 

X. 


Queries. 

Aw Irisn Port. That the scorching clime of 
the East is not inimical to the cultivation of the 
Muses, the evidence is before me in a huge pile of 
poetical works from the Indian press ; and I would 
now ask the assistance of “ N. & Q.” to unveil the 
author of a small volume, without title, published 
at Calcutta towards the end of the last, or begin- 
ning of the present century. It commences with 
the Departure, written on board the “ Fitzwilliam.” 
Indiaman, in 1790, ending with the date Futty 
Ghur, 1796, on page 104. To interest your readers 
in my subject, I must tell them that he appears to 
have been a young Irishman, running over with 
enthusiasm for the Poet Hayley, to visit whom he 
says he left the Green Isle on an express journey 
to Eartham, for the purpose of obtaining “a sight 
of the greatest poet and most enlightened writer of 
the living world,” in which he was disappointed by 
Mr. Hayley ’s absence abroad. His (Quixotic expe- 
dition umong strangers led him into innumerable 
extravagant irregularities whic h hastened his ruin, 
as being too young to guard against the allurements 
ef folly ; it also drew upon him the frowns of 














maternal displeasure, and probably banishment to 
the East. He further tells us that he published a 
few copies of a trifling poetical pamphlet with a 


| dedication to the idol of his worship, which drew 
forth the following amiable epistle : 


“Sir,—There is a warm sincerity in the praises of 
youth, which, tho’ we are conscious they exceed our 
merit, still render them pleasing to an ingenuous mind 
allow me, therefore, to return you thanks for the elegant 
little volume which I have just received, and for the 
various compliments which your partial enthusiasm has 
so liberally bestowed on, Sir, your highly flattered and 
obedient servant, W. Hay.ey. 

* Eartham, 25th August, 1788.” 

Hayley appears to have been a favourite in the 
East, for I find there were two of his dramas 
reprinted at Calcutta about the period ; and I ask 
if the poet has anywhere recorded the incident and 
name of his gushing admirer, who was evidently a 
military officer in the service of the East India 
Company. A. G. 

[This is one of the later productions of Eyles Irwin, 
who as early as 1783, had published Occasional Epistles 
to Mr. Hayley. Mr. Irwin was born of Irish parents at 
Calcutta; was sent to England at a tender age, and re. 
ceived his education at Mr. Rose’s Academy at Chiswick. 
He was for many years connected with the civil esta- 
blishment of the East India Company at Madras. Soon 
after the restoration of the country to the Nabob, Mr. 
Irwin returned to Europe ; and in 1781 published his best 
work, A Series of Adventures in the Course of a Voyage 
up the Red Sea, on the Coasts of Arabia and Egypt ; ‘and 
of a Route through the Deserts of Thebais, in the year 1777. 
With a Supplement of a Voyage from Venice to Latichea, 
and of a Route through the Deserts of Arabia by Aleppo, 
Bagdad, and the Tygris to Busrah, in the years 1780-1. 
This work passed through three editions ; the best is that 
of 1787, 2 vols. 8vo. In 1792 he was appointed one of a com- 
mittee for the regulation of the Company's affairs in China, 
whence he returned to England in 1794, where he passed 
the remainder of his days in retirement, and devoted 
chiefly to literary pursuits. He died at Clifton on August 
12, 1817, in his seventieth year. There is a memoir of 
his early life in the European Magazine, xv. 179, with 
a portrait. Consult also the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Ixxxviii. (pt. i.) p. 93, and the Annual Biography and 
Obituary, 1818, ii. —236. ] 





AND GROSVENOR CONTROVERSY.— 
Where can I find a good account of the Scroope 
and Grosvenor Controversy, in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, the names of the commis- 
sioners, &c., { 4.3. & 


ScROOPE 


Mepievat Artists 1x Ivory.—I was much 
struck, in reading Mr. Maskell’s introduction to his 
Cataloque of Tvories the South Kensington 
Museum (Chapman & Hail, 1872), to see it stated 
that only one piece of ivory exists the name of 
the carver of which is known. This is a pax of the 
fourteenth century, in the British Museum, with 
the name of Jehan Nicolle incised upon it. The 
name of one other carver is on record, though his 
works are unknown, viz., Jean Lebraellier, carver to 
Charles V. of France, and mentioned in the in 
ventory of that monarch as having executed “ deux 
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grans tableaux d’yvorie des troys Maries.” It is 


just possib le that some of your corresponde nts may | Cobham ? 


know of other inscribed ivories, or the names of 
carvers in medizval inventories. I shall be glad 
to hear of such examples. Jonn Piacort, Jun. 


Joux Cnicnester.—Robert Maxwell of 
0. Down, Esq., married Jane, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Chichester. I cannot 
Mr. Chichester’s name in Lodg d. 
want to know his wife’s name and their 
I uppose he was one of the Devonshire Barone 
family. Can any of your correspondents 


me ! a S. M. 


Rev. 
Fiumbrogue, « 


liscove 


SHAKSPEARE Fo.ios.—Is there any positive 
test, besides that of paper and type, to disting) 
the first folio from the reprint? Can you give m 
some idea of the price ot the re print / D. 


Memorrs or R. B. SuHeripax, THE Dra A 
— is the Memoir of Sheridan, written by 
Le ch Hunt, ve found? It - 
at pony in the life 
1 to Bohn’s edi 


1864), and 








sep rately. Perhaps some one ni V who 
G. G. S. is? I may mention that I have discovered 
1at another of the less known, yet valuable, Memoirs 
os lan, viz., that writt P Smvytl 
of Cam referred to by G. G. S..1 


bridge, ind 
t | , lor priv ite ci ulati n, in 1840 
Ratepn Ricwarps 
Edinburgh. 
[The Bi graphi ical and Critical Sketch of R. B. Sheri 
dan, by Leigh Hunt, is pre i _ to Sheridan’s )) 
W , published by Moxon in 1846. G. G. 8S. is Mr 
Sigmun 1.) 





Post-Orrice History.—I want information on 
the following points 1. Where shall I find an 
account of the ry earliest records of the P 
Office as an establishment? 2. Who w: 
Postmaster-General on record? 3. Reference to 
a work or works bearing on the early rise and pro 


gress of the Pi -Office Departn 
[Consult the following work, published by Sampson 
Low & Co. in 1864: Her Majesty's Mails: an Historical 
and Ds scriptive Account of the British Post-Office ; 
together wi th an Appendix. By William Lewins. Also 
the historical notices of the Post-Office in “N. & Q.,’ 
l* S. iii. 6, 27, 62, 186, 266, 308; vii. 3; viii. 8; xi. 42; 
20v 5 oO An epitome of Mr 
Lewins’s valuable I in the ¢ of 
August 12 and ‘ id; see ‘also that of May 15 
The first postmaster in England was Sir Thomas Ren 
dol} Ih, A.D. 1581. The office was regulated by 12 Charles II. | 
¢. 35 (1660), which was repealed by 9 Anne, c. 10 (June 
1,1711). This act ordered the establishment of one post- 
master-general, to be made an uted by letters 
patent under the great seal. ] | 





xii. 185, 








constit 


Ricuarp OLpcastLe.—Who was the 
Sir Richard Oldcastle, 
Uldcastle, 


and mother of Sir John |} 


Lord Cobham ? 


| 


“| Minsheu derives the 


What was the name of the second wife of Lord 
Lady Cobham was his third wife. 

Of what family was Katherine, first wife of Lord 
Cobham ? 

Was the only 
Lady C »bham 
Joan 

Did 
Lord 


~astle and 
John or 


child of Sir John Old 
who died young) named 
Matilda 
Cobham by his wife Ka 

* Richard Clitheroe ? If Roger, had she a son 
Richard ? The forfeited lands of Lord Cobham wer 
ranted to The m Bre ok and l Ri hard C liderowe, as 


Oldeastle, youngest daughter of 


therine, marry Roger 


trustees for his widow. I wish to know whether 
this Richard was son or husband of Matilda Old- 
Answers to any of th que will greatly 
y HERMENTRUDI 
( LDE HarRoui Is the following passage, 


noble 


Cireek 


rt an original idea of the 
vv, or can it be found in any Latin or 


‘Time writes no wrinkles on thine azare brow, 
yu rollest now.” 





Su as ( ition’s dawn beheld, th 
Canto 4, stanza clxxxii. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
New e Rectory, near Woodbridge. 
[yNt I I r 8) EDITION ¢ NEw! 
TESTAMENTE. Is there any « py extant, said to 
] been pl ed e W tenberg j 





MEDEA. 
sh, translated by William 


Tyn )26, is a small 8vo., and no doubt 
pr by Peter Schoeffer, as shown by Mr. 
Fry in 1 to his facsimile edition. See 
l S. ii. 174; viii. 219, 277. Of this 
é nsidered the first, two copies, botl 

t t present known. ‘The most 





was the Harleian copy 
Joseph 


anting only the title, 


subsequently it passed into the possession of 





An 3, at whose sale it was purcl sed by Mr. John White 
for 15/. 14s. 6d., and was sold by him for 20/. to Dr. 
Gifford, who be ‘as uthed it to the trustees of the Baptist 
College, Bristo The other copy, very imperfect, was 


discovered by the Rev. Dr. Cotton in the library of the 


chapter of St. Paul's. See Bohn’s Lownd , p. 2611. ] 
‘Jack Spinpue.”—Can any one inform me 
where the character of “ Jack Spindle ’ is to be 


found ? C. E. R. 

Liverpool. 

*‘Hopsiers.”-—The men who let out small 
boats for hire at Douglas, Isle of Man, are called 
wee re they thus calle Has hobble: 
ny connexion with hoveller, a corruption of the 
Danish word overlever ? MILL. 


Hobblers, or rather Hore llers, is a term applied to the 
light boats at Deal, Do and other parts, which are 
always on the watch to run out, at the first signal, to 
land passengers. The word was in great request during 
the preparations for resisting the Spanish Armada. 
word “ hobbler” from the French 
meaning to move to and fro, to be 

Bailey interprets the word 


fLODULETS 


ober ; an old word, 
stirring up and down. 
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“men who by their tenure were obliged to maintain a 
little light Nag for the certifying any invasion towards the 
sea-side.” Consult “N. & Q.” 1S. vi. 588 ; 2""S. v. 99.] 

Nicene Creep.—Can any satisfactory explana- 
tion be given of the omission of the word “ holy “ 
from the article about the Catholic Church in our 
Prayer Book version of the Nicene Creed? .The 
old Latin Service Books had “unam sANcTAM 
Catholicam et Apostolicam Ecclesiam,” and so I 
find it in the Latin Prayer Book of 1560, and also 
in a Latin version of 1680. Neverthel 3s, in the 
Order for the Holy Communion in the English 
Book of Common Prayer of 1549, in that of 1552, 
and in all subsequent English versions, the word 
“holy” is not found. It as difficult to suppose 
it an accidental omission in the English Praye 
Book as to imagine any other cause. The Nicene 
Creed, in the original, is remarkable for« pressing 
the four notes of the Church on which so much has 
been written on various sid 
and divines 

Hammersmith. 

[In the Liber Precu ublicarum Eccl An 
1869, edited by Dr. Bright, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Oxford, and the Rev. P. G. Medd, vicar of 
Barnes, occurs simply this passage in the rendering of 
the Nicene Creed : “ Et unam Catholicam et Apostolicam 
Ecclesiam.”] 


by controversialists 
JouN M ACLEAN. 


jlicane, 


Mary Queen or Scors.—When Mary was co1 
fined at Chartley under Sir Am Paulet, it is 
said that she employed a brewer who supplied the 
eastle (#.e. Chartley letters f 
Gifford on the Babington and other business, and 
that this brewer went by the name of “ the honest 
man.” Vide letter, State Paper Office, Paulet to 
Walsingham, June 29, 1586, of which I have only 
an extract. Query—1. What the ; 
name! and, 2. Where did h 

Mr. Froude, in his History, say 
brewer. Does he mean Bu } 


to receive het rom 


was brewer's 


res cle ? 
he was a Burton 
on near Stafford ? 

T. WHireHEaD. 

Burton-upon-Trent. 

Westox, Ear. or 
ton, the last Earl of Portland, died in 
He must have outlived his brother Benjamin 
Weston, whom Dugdale describes as his heir pre- 
sumptive in 1676. When did Benjamin die, and 
when did the Countess of Anglesey, Benjamin’s 
wife, die ? C. W. 

“ (JUODDLING.”— What is the derivation of this 
word, and what instances are there of its use? I 
have only seen it used once, by Stillingfleet, in 
Oriqines Sacre, p- 106, ed. 1675 

“The duck quoddling into a pool.” 


Thomas Wes- 


PORTLAND. 


1688. 


W. G. 


“Want,” as A NAME ror THE Mote.—What 


is the origin and proper meaning of this word, and 

the Anglo-Saxon 

western counties. 
Union Club. 


wand? It is used in all our 


R. C. A. Prior. 








Nursery Ruyme.— 

“ The King of France, with 14,000 men, 
Marched up the hill and then 
Marched down again.” 

Of which French king was the above rhyme 
written ? CHINGSWELL, 
[Other versions read 20,000 and 40,000 men. This 
nursery rhyme has been applied to Henri IV., King of 
France. See Howell’s Familiar Letters, book i. sect. 1, 
and “N. & Q.” 2™S. xii. 462, 3“ 8. ii. 476.] 
**To see a lady of such grace, 
With such an air, and such a face, 
So slatternly, is shocking ; 
2 > + * 


And learn to mend your stocking.’ 


Where can I find the above? Dov. 


Direr’s Ercnines.—Where can I obtain cheap 
and faithful copies (either lithographs or photo- 
graphs) of A. Durer’s “ Melancolia,” and “ Knight 
and Death”? A long search in London print- 
shops has elicited nothing. Some have been pub- 
lished in the Gazette des Beaux Arts. Are the two 
wanted included in that work, and if so, in what 
number shall I find them ? PELAGIUS. 


Coats or Arms.—I want those for Smith of 
Ke nt, and Ric hardson of Warw ¢ kshire. The last 
Smith lived at Maidstone in the last century, and 
Richardson at Coleshill. S. P. A. 


Sapcore or Etton, co. Hunts.—In the Visita- 
tion pedigre e of Sapcote of Elton, co. Huntingdon, 
the elde st co-heiress of one branch is said to have 
married Henry Sapcote of Bracebridge, co. Lincoln; 
but the descent of this Henry is not recorded. If, 
as may be presumed, he was of the Elton family, I 
should glad to know in what way he was 
descended therefrom. Sapcote Molineux, the son 
of another co-heiress, is described in the Visitation 
of Notts (Harl. Soe. “ suspensus apud London.’ 
What was his crime ? J. H.C. 


Dopstey’s “ Fugitive Preces.”—Can you give 
me any information about this curious book? The 
full title is Fugitive Pieces on Various Subjects by 
several Authors, two vols. Printed for J. Dodsley, 
1765. The authors of of the are 
named, but the majority of the papers (and those 
the most singular) are anonymous. It is difficult 
to understand on what principle they were col- 
lected, if, indeed, they had ever appeared before. 


H. A. B. 


Tue Escurtat.—It has been stated in the 
English press that the celebrated pictures had been 
removed from the Escurial ; but the Paris Moni- 
teur des Arts of the 18th Oct. says that it con- 
tained three Raphaels, two Leonardis, six Titians, 
&e. Which statement is correct ? Dow. 

“Hoty Lanz.”—In what town or towns ol 
England did a street exist, temp. Eliz. or Jae. L, 
called Holy or Holly Lane ? GENEALOGICUS. 
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—Some time ago I | furnish the date and the name of the discoverer or 
m nation of | inventor ? N—D. 














tl | . : 358 renee g 0 uM, XU. In the seventeenth century there was in the Abbey 
19: | of St. Peter, Hautvilliers, Champagne, a monk, named 
“Thou of Téte de Mouton, Perignon. He had charge of the abbey vineyards, he 
Thou Calver f wn superintended the making of the abbey wine, and he 
Mo venly hes enmeered. } +f oxt it | levied the eleventh barrel on all winemakers within the 
: i . BipOR ta : abbey district. One result of his many experiments with 
V t SCC! f th ‘ ‘ g *s was “‘ sparkling Champagne.”” The abbey inmates 
‘ wr of f le y wish | long kept it to themselves, but large samples were sent 
to put ref to Old) 7 ] ) up to Louis XIV., in whose reign liqueurs were also 
a Fa Connhill whine von offen | invented for a monarch who needed s\ mething stronger 
Hard by th’ Exch ‘ence te, —_ than wine and less fiery than spirits. Sparkling Cham- 
len of teen. ol . pagne slowly made its way into the outer world. In the 
Tl ll clad middle of the last century, it was to be seen only on the 
There H =. h tables of the wealthy. A hundred years ago, Moet and 
I ; Poe 3 Chandon ventured to make six thousand bottles in one 
' 6; . : | year. Now, a hundred and fifty thousand dozen bottles 
\\ was this ed | 00K are corked annually by the firm carried on under those 
MAKROCHEIR. names. The cork was also invented by Perignon, who 
lied at an advanced age, in the year 1715. | 
ty ( Let e 8 ) _ 
ae 2 og Replies. 


Teatro Brit » has been lately affordi THE METRE OF “IN MEMORIAM.” 











} isement | {th S. x. 293, 338, 403. 
Tl x Lave ter, In the series of sacred poems entitle lL The Temple, 
wh me i B ost p ‘ ’ ‘ { by G orge Herbert, there is a piece ( led * The 
tol I nti\ t Temper, the metre of which is nearly the same as 
nv he anticip that of In Memoriam. The first verse is as fol- 
i ( \ lurre 
ng tol wn i »# t not ept ‘Tt cannot be. Where is that mighty joy 
t . - Pe pt . Vhich just now took up all my heart 
bh ttle 1 ‘ + ¢] } f Lord, if thou must needs use thy dart, 
{ | Il. whom. ] ver. dou pl Save that, and me, or sin for both destroy.” 

} nblushing fiat _ he evervwher In The Synagogue, by Christopher Harvey, first 
nlead icue toleration. most impartially | published in 1640, and which is usually printed as 
lemns t] v ruel pe t t1o of the age Ww hethe: an appe ndix to Ge orge Herbert's Temple, there is 
nilicted by Protestant Roman Catholic hands. . poem, under the head of “The Epiphany,” the 

What t] terpretation of the letters, with metre Ol which is exactly the same as that of. In 

} : 3 f wed. in his Ded tions Vemoriam. It begins thus :-— 

‘G o Leti, H. D. KR. D. C. B. A. D. S. BR. A. _—— — a 
, > 1ey dao KnOW It Will Coniess 
D. C. F. D.S. C. W. Bryenam. The faeries of einen: , 
Whereof the Gos pel doth intreat.” 

Kr or CoxnnaventT.— ny refer mi : . : ” 
history « enealo € the above Who and It has several times been asked ir »“N. &Q., to 
what e tl T. E. 8. | whom does Tennyson refer in the follow: ng stanza 

| of In Memoriam:- 

Kriesew’s First Curisrmas Eve.—A pictur “T held it truth, with him who sings 
by K re] Dresden. presenting the Virgin To one clear harp in divers tones, 

W nd « sted, |] won the arm of her That men may rise on stepping-stones 
espoused husband, when “there was no room for | Of their dead selves to higher things 
the ] in.” was exhibited at the Dublin | Longfellow, Dante, and others have been men- 
Exhibition of 1865. A very nice full page engrav- tioned : but will you allow me to suggest that the 
ing from ypeared in the 1866 Christmas number allusion is to George Herbert ! ._ wn om 
of the [lust | News. Has this touching and] . [here are numerous passages in The Temple 
iter g picture been engraved elsewhere, or clearly conveying the sense indicated, such as, ¢.9., 
PiMtovraphed ? If so. where mav it be boucht the following : 
‘ J.E.S8. “ Then shall those powers, which work for grief 
Enter thy pay, 
SARKLING CHAMPAGNE. The vineyards of And day by day ‘ 
hany »as old as any in France. perhaps ; Labour thy praise and my relief ; 
' stein eneiem tienen. 1 tele, tee With care and courage building me, . 
ark 4 in _ » th Till I reach heav’n, and much more thee.” 
¢ champagne first came into use. Can you Last verse of one of the poems called A fiction.” ) 


| 
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“ Man, ere he is aware, 
Hath put together a solemnity, 
And drest his hearse, while he hath breath 
As yet to spare. 
Yet, Lord, instruct us so to die, 
That all these dyings may be life in death.” 
( Last verse of poem headed * Mortification.” } 


* Lord, mend, or rather make us ; one creation 
Will not suffice our turn : 
Except thou make us daily, we shall spurn 
Our own salvation.” 
From poem entitled “ Giddiness.”) 


There are m ny other quotations I could give of 


« similar character ; but, as I presume that The 
Temple is within reach of most of your readers, I 
will not farther intrude upon your space in this 
respect. 

To support my view, however, I would beg to 
point out the frequent coincidences of expression 
and idea which exist between Jn Memoriam and 
The Templ howing, as I think, that Tennyson 
must have deeply studied The Temple befor 
writing In Memoriam: 

From “Tue Temple 
‘Immortal Love, author of this great frame, 
Sprung from that beauty which can never fade, 

How hath man parcell'd out thy glorious Name, 

And thrown it on that dust which thou hast made. 


While mortal love doth all the title gain ; 
Which siding with invention, they together 
Bear all the sway, possessing heart and brain 





(Thy workmanship), and give thee share in neither.” 


(Pe ron “JI r } 
He is just.’ 
of “* The Discharge.” ) 


** My God hath 


‘ Dig not 
T + ‘ 
in times to c 





will grow.” 
(“* The Disc 7e."") 
“This is but tuning of my breasts, 
To make the music better.” 
(“* The Temper.” ) 
** Now he is 
* * . » 
A sick toss’d vessel, dashing on each thing ; 
Nay his own shelf ; 
My God, I mean myself.” 
(“ Misery.” ) 
“Sorrow hath chang’d its note.” 
c= Joseph's Coat.”’ ) 
“What doth this noise of thoughts within my heart! 
> * 
Humble obedience near the door doth stand.” 
(“ The Family.” ) 
“While those to spirits refin’d, at door attend 
Dispatches from their friend.” 
(“ The Holy Communion.” ) 
“Tf it be his once, all is well.” 
(“ The Discharge.” ) 
East and West touch, the poles do kiss,”’ 
(“* The Search.” ) 


From “In Memorram.” 


“Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
> > o * * 


Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 
Thou madest Life in man and brute ; 








Thou madest Death ; and lo, thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man * * * 
> - * *- > 


And thou hast made him: thou art just. 
‘ * ‘ . . 
A beam in darkness : let it grow. 
. . >. 7 


That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before. 
For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee.” 
(All the above from the introduction to Jn Memovian.) 
“Or has the shock, so harshly given, 
Confused me like the unhappy bark 
That strikes by night a craggy shelf, 
And staggers blindly ere she sink ? 
And stunn’d me from my power to think, 
And all my knowledge of myself.” 
(Canto xvi.) 
“ And one is sad; her note is changed.” 
(Canto xx1.) 
“ But when the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits.” 
(Canto Xclil.) 
* Love is and was my Lord and King, 
And in his presence I attend 
To hear the tidings of my friend, 
Which every hour his couriers bring.” 
(Canto cxxv 
** And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well.” 
(Canto cxxv 
‘* And East and West, without a breath, 
Mixt their dim lights.” 


I could also refer to pa ages in Lyra 1 post lica 
and Ti Cy stian Year, which have evide tly 
suggested certain lines and stanzas in Jn Memo 

J. W. W. 


THE “HEAF.” 
{4 8S. x. 201, 317, 423, 441. 

For fear of occupying too much space I did not 
repeat, but mentioned in y, an 
appeal against the extinction of this word, Xc., 
which I had made in the locality where it seemed 
of most interest and of most use, and where so 


man? could either verify or confute my assertions 


condensed W 


with regard to local words, names, and custo 
It was when I had heard of no objectors, but had 
received encouragement from friends whose opinion, 
on all sides of the question, gave me confidence, 
four months after, that I asked a pla e for the wo 
in “N. & ().,” giving the date of the former pare? 
in the Carlisle Journal. 

As W. B. says I have advanced nothing to 2 
that heaf is not a variation of heath, as he 
and tries to show by examples, c., it n 
better for me to give all I know about the yordp 


yt 


“N. & Q.,” but I must decline further controve"- 


ivy © 











73. 
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It will be seen that the objections of this writer 
have been anticipated —nearly all. 

Whatever changes may be made from th to v in 
other counties near, we have none in Cumberland 
and Westmorland, but from th to d invariably, 
au ording to Danish analogy. Fader and moder, 
Dan., differ little from our fadder and mudder ; 
other 1s here udder, together is togidder, with is 
wid; even green withs are widdies, or uddic 

r there is a variation towards the Scottish border. 
InDr. Gibson’s amusing Folk-Spe: 
Widdup Wud, the scene of Bebby Banks's Bodden 
ment, I have no doubt is Wythop, near Bassenth 





rland, 




















stood and looked from the top of Helvellyn or 
Cross Fell; if so, and he can recall the dark 
tumultuous wastes stretching away to the horizon 
on every side, he will have an ide a of the undiv ide d 
fell pastures of several parishes from the first of 
these heights he will see little else), but not of the 
numbers of interests and flocks there mingled—at 
large, yet separate—nor of the extent to which this 
instinct of the sheep is calc ulated on, as one of the 
safeguards of such property. 

From the paper of April 26th.—It is probable 
that this word was never known beyond the Fells 
of these counties ; there is no trace of such a term 

1 Lincolnshire, where many of the same Northern 

















I know there are heath and commor I n| names and words prevail; but the features of the 
many southern paris! I } valked tl h | country are so different from those of our nties, 
the New Forest, and h l “l deal of its old | that the one might require to use words relating to 
rights, and there are “ notabl D sh t >| and the other to the sea; so that, if 
t e, as W. B. says D I do not h a great measure by the sai ye yple, 
arguinent that because they hav: W rd | nee in speech might be caused which 
heaf it nnot be the Danish word with which nereased by the surroundings of each.* 

) th chl rds, rad ul idiom \ In Carlisle little seems to be known of the heaf. 

at because the South has heath we »| Anderson has never named, or perhaps known of 
have t: and where its usefulness and antiquity are 

l ried influe » Ww i lost eve doubted, it has bendy been seen in print. 

1 of South Eng lL] / Even in the Shepherd’s Guid book mpiled 
g or od by a practical farmer some years ago, for the use of 
olation, o 1 ettir peop! 1 these fells, who speak of the heaf 

Sit y pal llel be ) ery ive Ww . h vy. haere ure ever day I see that to 
ww »V old Be le javold writing x 4 yuubtful word, tl e ol 
We vd inds nd th imlocution is adopted “that part or t fell 
heat! col ) its |} on which his sheep usually go.” And his way 

us nd is « eep é d } thi earlier diffusion of education, than in some 
pherd will, ll | counties, may have tended to its suppression, and 
1 up 1 have n mM forming n may have r 1 it difficult for sarist 
cf local a wl i . litu es | « e! to gain I 1 1 i 
rhere they are not meddled with. Ii ralist | ed with the word. I think I have some 
| ed tl P l rity 1 ! neep e | where re L th S Walter Scott who 1 me 
Sout] e wonder would have beet h ’ | berland, thought heaf mig] 
the word is not known by which their pla ; here | | pt hope, Dar nd Island \ 
designated. | shelter, wl cl ; into the names « ) in 

I am clad of the testimony of CumBr 1A, show Gg | places there. But why, f it was the me, it 

reme tel and sensitiveness of sheep should have been so corrupted, while Dryhope and 
keeping to their own heat 1 also the definite | Swinhope, Hartshope, Stanhope, ind Kilhope, and 
sens n which the w L/ pis ed p yperly In | many others, retain their t1 sparen urity ol 
exact contrast to the wide indefinite ide onveye | sound and sense, does not appear. Some have 
by heath, as applied to waste land. It is thus | thought it connected with heve, A.S. and Dan. 
telligible why the stay-at-home disposition of the | and Islandic for elevation ; d some with heved, 


sheep already heafed is worth advertising, and 





paying higher price for. But the new 
heath-going sheep, if taken cording the | 
meaning of words, might deter purchasers by 
vagueness: and by such analogies 3 sea-qe 1 





essels, ocean-going steamers, and other compounds 
neluding the infinite, 1 lg 
where such sheep would b » found. 

It may be difficult to omnes to a s 
hinking of uniformity between southern and 
northern portions of Eng land, an idea of ow 
mdless sheep- ranges, unless he hould have 


it su es doubts 


tranger, 


1 
0 





In writing this I had my mind the wor ls of 
Thomas Carlyle on hearing the name of the Scandinavian 
river-dem applied to the first 1 1ajestic wave of the sea, 
vudvancing = one of the northern tidal rive rs— I think 

e Humber or the Trent. He says in one of } 
‘When I heard the boatmen sh 
coming !’ it seemed like turning up the peak of a su tb- 
| merged world.” Lincoln has this word. whicl h has since 
| been made excellent use of, and much better known, by 
Miss Ingelow in her Ballad H Tideat Lincoln 
But we have it not, because we have not the tl ; nor 
has Lincoln the f ] t tl , to 
which the term belongs. 











because it has n 
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and all the words in these tongues for head, as if 


an unenclosed pasture must necessarily be the 
crown or head of a parish, which may be otherwise, 
though it is mostly on high ground that sheep are 
pastured, and this word used. Others have thought 
that heaf must be from some word denoting having, 
possession, and that is one part of its meaning. 
But the latest supposition, and the most hostile 
ind degrading, is that it is a corruption of heath. 


This seems to have come in with the influence of 


railways and southern travellers in our district, 


und the hearing and reading, by our own people, of 
toral sl 


and of their pas opes 


mur fells as mounta past | | 


18 heaths, as southern people call th 


3o0ks are often found with a slip of paper 
fastened to the fore-edge of one of the leaves, and 
projecting about an inch, with the title of the work 
written on it; thus, I think, showing that they 
were placed with their fore-edges to the front of 
the shelf. I have never with the title of ; 
work engraved on the clasp, but I have several 
books with the title wi en on the top and forse 
edges, where they would be conspicuous if places 
in the way above mentioned, Prefixed to “ The 
Battle of the Book .’ wh published Ww th th 
llth edition of The Tale of a Tub (1747), isa pie- 
ture of the Battle in S . dames s Library, when it 


is ben waged most furik 


. 
and when, conse- 





It does not seem to be noticed interfering quently, most of the books have skipped dow! 
with this new term, or claim of re ution, if there | from th helves; but of the few that are left. 
are those who believe heat to be a « rl pt m or qu te i many are draw vith the fore-edge fis 
heath, that there is no such word in ow old di . | with the back « Nose t view. R. H. C. 
The wild plants, erica and call q are | Alverthorpe. 
known by the Danish and Islandic name, lynq., or | , ' = . 
lina, and are ) known n Lincolnshire, nearel ST. OWITHIN efer 0 © mode oO: piacil 2 bo . 
the Scottish border and in Scotland as heather. which are 1 esented in the monument of Accepted 


Hethersgill and Heathery Cleuch eon es ot 


places on the border; but I have never known any 
old local name into which heath enters at all. We 
have Black Syke, Black Dub, and Bl Cleugh, but 
no Black Heath, as we surely must have had if the 
word had been in use by those who gave the names. 


If we had had it, it must have been with the 
nstead of th, like the Danish hed 
heidi, which travellers describe 
We can only pronounce heather as hedder, over 
most of rural Cumberland and Westmorland. 
From n emory I canno ecall that heath is given 


id the Islandi 


SO ext nsive. 


& name to u enclosed hich tract 


but Lochar Moss, and Culloden Moor, and Muir of 


] ] 
Scotland : 


Rannoch, and nilar on ( readily 
enough, up to the country of the Gi Gaelic 
Pan 
Bens 


ARRANGEMENT OF Booxs IN THE 
TEENTH CENTURY (4" 8. x. 451, 523. In my 
search for a portrait I came upon another, which 
seems to mark the transition period from the old 
to the modern way of arranging book In it there 
re, in the background, tivo shelves of books. In 
me, the upper, all the books are placed as we now 
place them, and in the other all the books have 
their fore-edges forwards. The legend is, “ Ed- 
mundus Castellus 8. T. D. Eeclesie Christi Can- 
tuariens: Canonicus etc. tat. 63 Anno 1669. 
Will. Faithorne Pinxit et Sculpsit.” I may add 
that I have several engraved portraits of Hearne, 
the antiquary, who is generally represented with a 
bookcase for a background. Perhaps they are all 
taken from the same painting ; but, however this 
may be, his books are always all set up as our 


books fire now, de F. S. 


SEVEN- 


e] l 
Frewen, in York Minster, with their fore-edges t 
the spectator. Y r correspondent probably knc 
that this mod f placing books obtained in medi- 
| eval times, when, generally, volumes were laid on 
| their sides and piled one Ove he other. I desir 
however, to point out that books were customarih 
placed with their fore-edges to the front in libraries 
at a much later date than that of Archbishop 
Frewen’s monument. In the collection of satiric: 
prints, Print Room, British Museum, are four e1 
gravings—1. “ Guess att my Meaning” ; 2. “ Quo 
risum movet,” &c. ; 3. “ Hoadly seated at a Desk, 
i&e. ; 4, A copy of No. os Nos. l and ? are dated 
| 1709 ; the former is a satire on Benjamin Hoadly. 
the latter a satire on the Wh os; Nos. 3 and 
| satiriz Hoadly, and are dated 1710. In all these 
cases the books which fill shelves in the back- 
vrounds of the designs are turned with their fore- 
on these eages the 


edges to the pectator, ar 
e volumes are written. Two 


re spective titles of t] 
| of these inscriptions indi n imaginary W 
lof Richard Baxter’s, to which another reference, of 
similar kind, occurs in the Museum Collection of 
Satirical Prints, vide “ Faction Display’d,” 1709. 
This is the earliest reference to the supposed pro- 
duction of the great Nonconformist which is know! 
tome. The illustrations I have cited as to plac 
books on shelves are the latest I have yet met th, 
and are extremely curious on that account. 

F, G. 5. 









It was formerly the custom, at least in smal 
collections, to place the books “ with their fore- 
edges to the spectator,” the exact reverse of the 
present practice. Representations of this arrange- 
ment may be seen in the frontispieces to Bacot 
Advancement of Learning, small folio, 1640 ; Cart 
wright’s Comedie s and Poems, 12mo., 1651; and in 


many other instances, too numerous to mention. 











ats "et, * tthe 
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f paper 


ves, and 
he work 


at they 
front of 
tle of ; 
several 


id fore 
placer 
“rm 

v i he 

vith t] 

Sa pic 

vhen 
conse- 


l dowr 
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The titles of the books were generally written on 
the fore-edges of the volume. I have many speci- 
mens in my library. I do not know an instance of 
the title ofa book being engraved on ‘the clasp, 
although it may have been sometimes done. 
Epwarp F. Rimpac tr. 


Dum(B)FOUNDERED (4% S. 
word hould 


[ more than 


eventeenth 


Dum(B)FOUNDED OR 
The latte: part of the 
be “founded,” not “ foundered.” 
doubt Mr. Appts’s etymology. In th 
century there was a game called “ dum(b)founding,’ 
not “dum()b)foundering.” It is mentioned by 
Dryden in his Prologue to The Prophet ss, Written 
in 1690, twenty-four years before the e of the 
word in Addis Spectato 
“ Selling facetious bargains, and propounding 
That witty called dum(b) founding.’ 

Globe 


on’s } 


recreation, 








» s Dryden, x. wot d Kditu of 
Dryden's Poe . 470. ; 
Scott prints the word “ dum-founding ind 
may be so printed in the early printed editi« of 
th Dien, This would we A best be el 
‘ 





sined at the sritish Museum. But “dum” pro 
bably means “dumb.” Scott’s note on th passage 
in Dryden is as follows : 


founding is 
wher 


“ Dum- 
Bury Fair, " 
with a rap betwixt the sho The 
to have consisted in doing this with such dexterity that 
the party dum founded should be unable to discover to 
whom he was indebted for the , 


ls the Count 





y dum-foun 





favour. 
Dr. John nme xplain “dum” as “ dun b.” 


W. D. Curistie. 


A bet tter deriva 


Kaoria Garacoa » Kao- 





CASPIAN SEA (4% 8, 
tion of “C 


isplan 
zwv) is that of Strabo, Irom the aire who 
inhabited the south coast of the Sea, near the Kur 


or Cyrus :*—“* 
0] Kaor 
ovrep kat » GaAdatra, 
xi. cap. iv.). The Caspii are mentioned by Virgil 
n. 6, 76), and the Kaorcor by Herodotus 
3, 92, &e., 7, 66, &e.), who speaks of their dress 
and war-arms, and gives the name of their 
mander.+ Their name may be etymologically con- 
h that of another people, the 
Arimaspi, or it may mes th nk, sas rood 
horseman,” from O. Pers. good ; aspa, 
horseman. R. 8. CHARNOCK. 
Gray’s Inn. 


Kore de TNS AABavwv Xwpas Kal 


tavy, Tov Kaomwtov efvovs eTrwvvios, 


adavovs evTos vuve” Lib. 
com- 


nected Ww Sevthix 





as some 


Sans, sv), 





Harmonious Accipent (4% §, x. 428.)—The 
following form v« ry fair hexameters : 

_* “A Cyro Caspium mare vocari incipit; accolunt 
Casp Plin. H. N. vi. 13. 

+ Fiirst’s derivation of “Caspian” from 903, “ to become 
pale,” may have been founded on the assumption that 
®203, Kasiphya (Zsr. 8, 17), meant Caspia, which, how- 
ever, is improbable. 
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y a stage-direction in 


humour seems | 





| 


| to be found in any other dictionary. 
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** Why do the anes rage, and the people imagine a 
vain thing” (Psalm ii. 1, Bible version). 

‘Kings jof the ate ‘stand + = and the rulers take 
counsel together” (Psalm ii. b Prager — version). 

‘ Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against 
them ” (Ep. to Col. iii. 19). 


Junior Athenzum Club. 


Gorton (4% §. x. 519.)—I fin 
made a note in my copy of Allibone (1 t 
brity sufficie ntly justifies my quoting hi 
giving title and page that Gorton died in 
1835; and I find my authority to be the Gent. 
Mag. for June of that year, p. 666, where it says h 
died “lately,” and calls him “ William,” but men- 
tions his works, so that there can be no doubt of th 
identity. If Mr. Cyrus Redding has done 
work properly, some notice of Gorton will be found 
n the last issue called an edition; but as the sup- 
plements are tw t incorporated in the body of the 
work, [ ap pre hend it is not a new edition, but only 


13: 
with additions. L have 


JOHN 











cele 
without 











heard that 
William 
is bad 


re-issue 
Gorton’s Dictionary is better than Sir 
A’ Beckett’ Indeed, the latter’s Dictionary 





on his own howl gy, as a perus ] of the preface will 
tisty ] “lv. Neither of the ire of the slighte 
se te e for my rk, which is the hunting up 
the real names of ho of anonymous and 
p lony! publications of the nineteenth cen 
tury If Gorton wrote anything coming unde1 


ld feel obliged to Mr. 


either of these heads, I sho 








ut for a note of them, and any biographical 
” iculars he may learn. OLrpHAR HamMst. 
, Henry Road, New Barnet 
IzAAk Watton (4% §. x. 520.)—I regret tI 
can throw no new light on the early history of 


Izaak Walton. Sir Harris Nicolas brought all his 
patience and pertinacity m his memoir of 
that “old man eloquent”; but the period of hi 
life in question remains blank in his 
‘Not a single fact,” he says, “can he 
respecting Walton, from the time of his 
until he 
A delu ive hope of 
in 1823, by a 


record. 

stated 
baptism 
reached his twentic th ye 
enlightenment was ¢ 


writer in a weekly 


ited, 
paper 


- 


* On this matter many of your readers will like to be 
referred to the observations made by M. Jal, in his 
Diction naire Critiq ue de Biogr aphee € t d' Histoire, Paris, 
1872, being the socen d edition, ond printed in upwards of 
1, 300 pag res of double columns, and sold for 17s.! It is to 
me a matter of never-ending surprise that works of such 
excellence as this, the produce ¢ of upwards of fifteen 
years of the most indefatigable researches, are passed 
over by the English press, to make room for a parcel of 
ephemeral foreign trash. Those who have never heard 
of this work will be glad to know, that it contains the 
most authentic biographies of numerous celebrated per- 
sons ignored by all other dictionaries. It was, only the 
other ‘day, of the greatest service ina trial about some 
pictures of the celebrated artist Van Blarenberghe, in 
giving an account of that great master when none was 
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called the Freebooter, who declared that in the 
Lansdowne collection in the British Museum, there 
existed a manuscript giving numerous details of 
Walton’s career, and especially of the period 
between 1593 and 1624. Diligent search was 
made for this MS., but the result being fruitless, 
the Freebooter’s statement was set down for a hoax. 
The lives of modest great men, after the lapse of 
wes, are, in fact, terrible trials to their biographers, 
o faint are the traces they are wont to leave on the 
footpath of time, ere the hour strikes and the 
achievement attained. It may be, therefore, 
we shall never know which is the roof that shel- 
tered Walton’s youthful head in Stafford, even if 
uch relic We content 
ourselves reverencing those 


»blet and piety 


is 


be still in existence. must 
with knowing and 
tenements in which his genius 


and shall live 





ve, as long as the language lasts ; 
his Lives that, as biography, have never been sur- 
passed for their pure sweetness, naiveté, and 
pathos; and his Compleat Angler, that for more 
than two centuries has been the joy of old and 
young, of sage and simple, and that, as a pastoral, 

would be difficult to appreciate too highly, o1 
love too much, [. Westwoop. 

Brussels. 

LATIN ABBREVIATIONS (4" §, xi. 18.) —A. E. L.O 
referred to Alph. Cl t’s Dictionnaire des 
1h! ttions Lati Franca of which a| 
econd edition, revised and rrected, was pub 
lished in Paris in 1862. For although the bbre 
iations more particularly illustrated are s the | 
itle-page describes, “ usitées dans les Ih ptions | 


Lapidaires ¢ 


t Métalliques les Manuscrits et 
Chartes du Moyen Age,” your cor 
find i very useful little book 

The same author has published another useful 
little book of a similar character, Paléographie des 


rrespondent 


c) les Manuscrits (5™¢ edition, 1872) ; and, 
n conjunction with P. J. Delbarre, a companion 
vol e on Seals, Di le Sigillogi phic 
x Pai L860, Exe. 
Weppine Anniversaries (4 S, x. 431 The 
‘diamond wedding” is celebrated on the seventy- 
fifth annivet ry of the wedding day : the “ wooden 
wedd ng on th fifth anniversary ; the “silver 
wedding” on the twenty-fifth ; and the “ volden 
wedding on the fiftieth. Occasionally we hear 


* cryst al, * paper,” and “candy” wed- 


dings. Are such weddings common “ngland ? 
ie 
New York, U.S.A. 
A Misttetor Mystery (4% S. x. 495.)—I 


ban 


been withdrawn, 


think the mposed by the Druids must have 
for the mistletoe does now grow 
in Devonshire, although very rarely. For in our 
Flora of Devon and Cornwall, by J. W. N. 


L860, it is found n orchard 


latest 


Key 3 recorded as na 








at Holcombe Regis; and Mr. Gissing, in Raven- 
shaw’s Flora of Devon, 1860, has given it on an 
oak three miles from Plymouth, by the side of the 
South Devon Railway. And again, on the autho- 
rity of the Flora of Sidmouth, it is given at Harp- 
ford Larkbear and on Pinn farm, near Atterton, 
plentiful. These places are on the east of the 
county, but in Devon. Epwarp Parrirr, 
Devon and Exeter Institution. 


Ancient Bernaise Custom (4 §. x. 429, 
In Peretixe’s History of Henry IV., ed. 1662, p. 16, 
read : 

** Quand il (Henry d’Albret) tint l'enfant (Henry IV.) 
il frotta ses petites levres d'une goutte d’ail, & luy fit 
succer une goutte de vin dans sa coupe d'or, afin de luy 
rendre le temperament plus masle & plus vigoureux.” 


W. G. 


we 


STONE. 
Dorchester. 

BAPTISM REPEATED BEFORE MArriaGe (4%§ 
x. 498.)—The entry in the baptismal register of 
East Dereham of the baptism of Robert I 
correctly extracted by F.N. I give no opit 
whether it refers to the same person whose name 


ates 1s 


on 


appears in the Babergh register twenty-one ye 

earlier, but my inquiries do not bear out the in- 
ference that any such custom as that alluded to by 
your correspondent prevailed here n the con 


trary, I have reason to believe that, in rare cases, 
where the same person’s name may occur twice in 
the register of baptisms, the first entry would refer 
to a priv ite baptism, the second to the tiz 
reception into church. The loose manne 
parish reg s were kept during the last century, 
the entries frequently made by the clerk, 


in which 


sufficiently account for this. A vulgar error still 
exists in country parishes that the rite of confirma- 
tion is a condition precedent to matrimony, but I 


never heard that re-baptism was thought necessary. 


} ip Oe ik 


East Dereham. 


1 the French 


r ‘ 
cum, I 


“ Prognostic ” (4% §. x. 498) is fron 

prognostique, through the Latin progiost 
the Greek TpPOyVWOTLKOV. The word is 
common in sixteenth century English, but I do 
ing it earlier. K. P. D. E. 





remember se¢ 


“ REGISTER OF BurRIALS In Woo.ien” (4" 5. 
x. 505.)\—Harpric Morpnyn refers to an “ Ex- 
tract from Register of Burials in Woollen fi 


be s 
V. &. 


Where is this register to een 


1678 to 1777.” 
or consulted ? 


“ Humpury CurKker” (4° §. x. 520.)—J. R. H. 
asks the following question : 

“Who was the gentleman named in Humphry Clinke 
as having paid his respects to the Jupiter on the Capitol 
of Rome! The initials are H—t.” 

Patrick Brydone, in his well-known Tour wm 
Sicily (vol. i. letter 8), says : 








taven- 
on an 
of the 
autho- 
Harp- 
erton, 
of the 
ITT. 
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“ Do you remember old Huet, the greatest of all origi- 
nals? One day, as he passed the statue of Jupiter in the 
Capitol, he pulled off his hat, and made him a bow. 
Jacobite gentleman, who observed it, asked him why he 
paid so much respect to that old gentleman. ‘For the | 
same reason,’ replied Huet, ‘that you pay so much to 
the Pretender. Besides,’ added he, ‘I think there is 
rather a greater probability that his turn may come 
round again than that of your hero. I shall therefore 
endeavour to keep well with him, and hope he will never 
forget that I took notice of him in the time of his adver 
sity.” 

As Brydone travelled in 1770, and Humphry 
Clinker was published in 1771, it may not be quite 


easy to adjust the paternity of the story. I can- 
not contribute any information respecting “ old 
Huet.” JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 


[ have a copy of Humphry Clinker, in which | 
the names are in full, when in other editions they | 
are only initials. The name H—t is Hewett, and 
is thus printed—H/(ewet)t. A note respecting this 
person states that eventually he starved himself to 
death. J. A. W 


Cleeve, Ore, Hastings. 


Notation oF ANcIENT RoLis or Account (4% 
S. x. 516. Though J. G. N. is an authority 
whose ideas in reading MSS. need no confirmation 
by me, yet as he asks for opinions on Mr. Raven’s | 
practical joke of supposing the vj of “ vjmcciiij 
libr.” “to be placed before M by way of subtrac- 
tion,” I beg to Say that, so far as mv twenty years’ 
experience of MSS. goes, J. G. N. is quite “right 
both in reading the numerals above as 6,204 lb., 
and also in reading *iiij* as four score. 

F, J. FURNIVALL. 








Missats 1N Use at CANTERBURY IN THI 
ELEVENTH Century (4% That known | 
as the Sarum was the Missal in use at Canterbury | 
in the eleventh century. The Sundays, according | 
to Sarum use, were counted from Trinity Sunday. | 
The Epistles and Gospels for the Sundays in the | 
Book of Common Prayer agree with Sarum. M. R. 
will find all the information he requires in Palmer’s 


th UD 1é8 Lyturgice, vol. i. H. A. WwW. 


». x. 498. 


‘A LITTILE GROUNDE,” &c. (4% §S. x. 518. 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt has found this maxim written 
ina coéval hand in a copy of an edition of the 
Grete Herball (1561 Ray includes it in his col- 
lection of proverbs. They give it thu 

** A little house well filled, 
A little land well tilled, 
And a little wife well willed, 
Are great riches.” 
Sparks H. WILLIAMs. 


Rev. Joun Courtney, M.A. (4 S. x. 519. 
I beg to refer your correspondent to Stanhope 
Kenny, Esq., J.P., of Ballinrobe, for the informa- 
tion he requires. ABHBA. 





| 392. &e.. and Transactions of the Lancasl 


“From BrirKENHEAD INTO Hiuprer,” &e. 
4th §, x. 519.)—This was a saying well known to 
me as a boy, living in Birkenhead, thirty years 
ago, though of course it referred to a past 


| things. Birkenhead, then a small town on th 


Cheshire side of the Mersey, lay on the north of 
the Hundred of Wirrall ; whilst Hilbree, a small 
island at the mouth of the Dee, was the extrem 
bound of the Hundred to the south. There is no 
doubt that this tongue of land was a dense forest 
f old trees ai 








at one time ; great quantities o » even 


| now. I believe, found buried under the sands of a1 
lencroaching sea towards the westward ; and th 


names of the localities are suggestive of a thickly 
wooded district. Woodside is still the name given 
to one of the ferries across the Mersey ; and W ood- 
church is a village halfway between Birkenhead 
and Hilbree. 

Hilbree, if I remember rightly, was said to have 
had an anchorite’s cell on it, and was probably 
used as one of the earliest lighthouse stations long 
before the Trinity Board was heard of. Two 
hundred years ago Chester was the port of that 
part of England—Leverpole was scarcely known. 

Our version of the proverb used to be 

‘‘ From Birkenhead unto far Hilbree 
A squirrel could leap from tree to tree.” 
A. H. 


Barnes, 8.W. 


It must be a very bad map of Cheshire which 
does not show Hilbree, or Hilbre, at the mouth of 
the Dee ; but the map would not tell A. 5. that 
Hilbre Isle is a locality of some interest, having 
once contained a cell of Benedictine monks, and 
Saxon and other antiquities having been found 
there.—See Hume’s Antiquities of Cheshire, p. 








Chesh ure Historic Socuety for L871. ¢ P. 


Frienps’ BurtaL-Grounps (4S. x. 499.)—The 
little hamlet of Sunbreak, a few miles from Ulver- 
ton, North Lancashire, contains the earliest burial- 
place of the Society of Friends. It is a square 
enclosure, situated on the ede of a bleak moor 
Birkrigg), on the western shore of Morcambe Bay. 
My friend Edwin Waugh, “the Lancashire poet,’ 
thus describes it : 

‘“‘ This is the oldest graveyard of the Society of Friends. 
It is surrounded by a high stone wall, and carefuliy kept 
in order. The door is generally locked, but I found it 
simply fastened with a staple and chain, and a wooden 
peg. The interior contains no visible commemoration of 
the dead, but a thick swathe of the greenest grass covers 
the whole area, save on the higher side, where picturesque 
fragments of limestone rock, rising above the rich herbage, 
are so beautifully bemossed here and there, that it seems 
as if nature, in her quiet, lovely way, had taken in hand 
to keep the memories of these nameless tenants of the 
dust for ever green. There was something more touch- 
ingly beautiful, more suggestive of repose, in the record- 
less silence of this lone graveyard of the persecuted 
puritan, than in any cemeteries adorned with grand 
efforts of monumental art, which so oft intrude upon the 
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solemnity of death things sullied by the vanities of the 
living. The sacred simplicity of the spot made one feel 
more deeply how sound they slept below, in that un- 
assailable shelter from the hurtful world. The very sea 
breeze seemed to pause there, and pass over the place of 
unawaking dreamers in a kind of requiem-hush !” 

P. Morris. 


17, Sutton Street, The Brook, Liverpool. 


The re is, in a lane at Richmond, Yorkshire 
which is called from the circumstance, Quaker 
Lane), a Friends’ burial-ground, very small, en- 


closed by high walls, and situate among fields, at 
some distance from any dwelling. It is now planted 
with larches, and, I burial 
ground, At any rate, I have never known a funeral 
there, and there are now no members of the Society 
of Friends in Richmond. I find from Clarkson's 
History of Richmond, that the place was purchased 
Friends’ burying pl ce as long ago as 1660, 
mveyed to t tees for 


he lieve, disused as a 





that purpose. 

JS &. - 
walled round, in the 
gtree, parish of Standish, co. Lan 
be called, “Quakers Burial,” 


@ 


There i 
township of La 
It used to 


say still 


one, but I think 


caster. 
and I dai 


At The alby, in the neolnshire’ 


N.W. corner of Li 


is a Quakers’ burial-ground, 61 ft. 4 in. by 42 ft. 4in., 
fenced by a stone wall, with doo 11 Within 
the enclosure are a few small tree nd shrubs. 
No burials have taken plac in it for many years 
and it is now overgrown with | shwood and 
brambles It i l grass field, and about tone’s 


mm the house 


, 
hrow f1 








The late Jon 1 Dent f Winterton the 
same neighbourhood, a nominal Quaker, was buried 

as . : . 
n his garden ; the only words used on the occasion 
were “ Put him in;” and, after pause, “ Hap him 
up. He had objected to being buried in the 
Thealby ground fr i fear of ng dug up again 
by the “ body it hers.” He died 1834, aged 


nety-one. 7. = we 





Hatfield Hall, I 

There are 
Cumberland. [ remember particularly ne: 
the summit of hill, a short f the 
village of Scotby, near Carlisle, noteworthy from 
the fact, not generally known, of one, Peter G: 
an Essex man, who was buried there in 1694. 
} 


| 
die 


irham. 


burial-grounds in 


] iT | 


ch disused 


several 
On 


distance out « 


+} 
raner, 
See 


remarka 


n account of him in Alex. Jaffray’s 
Diary and Memoirs of the Friends the North of 
Scotland, by John Barclay, Svo. 1833, p. 586, &e 


H. T. Wake. 


Cockermouth 
The at 
Lan oJ 


Freckleton, near Kirkham (co. 
which was opened in or about 1718; and 


one at 





nother at Lancaster, which existed prior to 1752. 
In Cornwall I know two, viz., at Truro and Red- 
ruth. Perhaps your correspondent may not be 
aware that the Society of Friends do not now use 





tombstones, and that in consequence of an advice, 
dated 1717, many then existing were removed 

Vide Burn’s History of Regist rs). 
H. 


There are many burial-grounds scattered over 
England answering the description of Mr. R. H. 
BLEASDALE, excepting, perhaps, in the matter of 
the “ umbrageous canopy.” This county of Devon 
contains, or rather contained, several that are now 
disused or lost from want of continuous 
possession. In some cases the traces of 
still discernible. They were small plots of a few 
pert hes originally taken out of the corners of fields, 
and were acquired by the Society of Friends either 
by purchase, or by the grant of some favourable 
landowner, in times when 
generally diffused throughout the country districts, 

R. Dymonp. 


FISHWICK. 


either 


craves are 


its members were more 


Exeter. 
[These burial-grounds are evidently so general as to 
require no further enumeration. ] 





Tue Dest to Natt th Mr 
TRELAWNY will ¢ my q origin- 
ality, not the poetry, of h nortuary 


icero describes it, “* nominis 


as ( 
] 


Le 


V 


L798, e 


notation—“ ¢ 


elicitum.” In ven years before the decease 


of its respectable subject, I had the honour (then 
near upon early manhood)—I may add the 
pleasure f bearing arms in the Lawyers’ Corps 


Several | uders 
, and among 
were cl ipped 


against the second Irish rebellion. 
of the United Irishmen (hod > Fenians 
them Michael Byrne and Oliver Bond, 


up in Newgate ; while others were transmitted to 
Fort St. George. Proffers were made to render 
information to the government, &c., on the con- 
dition of those two being spared. Byrne, how- 
ever, Was hanged, as | well remembe r were a good 
many others; but his fellow-prisoner with the 
Paronomasian cognomen died, before trial, in a fit 
of apopl xy. : 

Some small rhymster—it matters not who--in 


‘icero’s persistent play on 
the name of Verres (a boar caught at the 
obviou homophony of the aecea home-rule r. 
An imperfect scrap of his ballad may assist more 
retinent brains. Satan loquitur: 

“Then cheer up, brave Emmet; be merry, O'Connor ; 
Small reason, my darlings, you have to despond ; 
Awhile I will leave you, not doubting your honour ; 
Old Nick for your coming has taken a Bond.” 


humble imitation of ( 
mig 


i 
ed 


Shylock swore that he would have his bond, but 
took nothing by the oath ; the Prince of Darkness 
has as little to do with the soul of the deceased 


prisoner. 5 


E. L. 5. 

LyneTTe” (4% 5. 

from Camden's 
“ovo 


Tennyson's “ GARETH AND 
x. 452, 524.)—The following i 
Britannia, p. 1037 (ed. Gibson, 


“Near Brampton runs the little river Gelt; on the 
bank of which, in a rock called Helbeck, is this gaping 
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inscription set up by an ensign of the second legion call’d 
Augusta under Agricola the propreeter.” 

Then follows a‘coarse engraving of the river and 
the rock, with its inscription, including the letters 
“ VEX: LEG: IT: AVG: 

SVB- AGRICOLA.” 

I should be interested to hear of any later 

thorities on the subject ; also, whether the rock 
has been } hroto rraphed f 

It is strange that the Laureate should avail him- 
so obscure and mi roscopic n allusion to 
that the letters read by Gareth on the 
ured rock were rudely and boldly carved in 
and legible characters. 














J. Epwin Sanpys. 


Arter CuLtopen (4 §. x. 451, 502.)—It 
ld be more strictly a ate to say that the 
eprese ( ‘the Earl of Kilmarnock, the Earl 
f Cromartie, and Lord Balmerino, respectively, is 
laimed by those whom CoLoneL Ponsonpy me 
‘ The word “ presenta n” stand lone 
plied to a Peer, seems to imply representation 
1 his Honow TI hree Di vere 
he Peerage of Scot! hey have each l 
Il re ed dor " Attainde ul 
exix the abset all 
R 1 and Judg Louse 
Sac rous thing hout 
vho represer Peerag I Ducl f Suthe 
( ess of ¢ he E of 
| Baron Kil k i the Pe f 
S but in th of the United Kingdo1 
of recent « t Kach of the S hn 
Peerages held by the three Jacobite Noble1 
I ) vy ¢ n who ¢ n ¢€ ab i} 
g et and btain reversal of the a 
i 
[ exp no opinion as to the substantial accu- 
f CoLo PonsonsBy’s reply, but 1 think 
here patrunor al ifere ts are concerned all rights 
hould be erved., W. M. 





CHA sLa CrRoMWELL (48. x. 450, 503 
In reference to the question as to contemporary 
tements on this point, I uuld draw attention 
the memoirs of Denzill, Lord Hollis, written in 
1648 nd printed in 1699. He says 
“Tt ill becomes the Devil to find fault with the Collier 


for being black; they treat with his Majesty, have some 
is servants present at their Councils of War to debate 
prepare things, frame proposals for settling the 
whole business of the kingdom ; and if their own writers, 
prophets of their own, tell true, capitulate for honours 
and preferments, Cromiel to have a blew Ribbon, be 
an Earl, his son to be of the bedchamber to the Prince, 
Jreton some great officer in Jreland.” P. 127 


EpWARD Soi.y. 


} 
" 











} 


Hunxter’s Moon (4 


 S. x. 411, 438. The 


ind the Harvest Moon 


Hunter’s Moon in October. 





} 





in September, are not called so simply becaus 
hunting begins and harvest is being got in in these 
months. They are, in fact, astronomical pheno- 
mena, which are explained in every treatise on 
Astronomy. The full moon in each of those months 
rises for several evenings consecutively with little 
more than seventeen minutes of difference of time. 
Consequently for several nights there is no interval 
of dark between the sunset and the rising of the 
and the farmer can go on carting grain, and 
the hunter find his way home without hindrance. 


J.C. M. 


moon : 


This first stanza of an ode is brought to my 
rene mbrar ce : 
‘O moon! whilst o’er yon eastern summit mounting 
With stately step, and face serenely bright, 
Thou lookest as grave and silent as if countin 
g 
The little stars that stud the crown of night. 





Can any of your readers say where the ode is to he 








found, and who is the author ! Pax. 

“ Man proposes,” &c. (4 §. ix. pas : x. 95, 
323. 401, 480. Mr. FowKe’s reading of this pro 
verb 1 iv be the newest, but t t \ aut 
vi early fifty years old. Tl } 
aates trom a ik yt l it 

| 5 ] ] nevel en l he 

orth ing A faa $s preacl ~ 
pointe » hold forth on mn mn, 

l I cong! emb t 
he | ( t I wa ud 7 % ken 
othe . ‘ ‘ Cu, ind he nex be tn n ‘ en 





the e words: “ Mar appoints and God d ppou 
my ved brethren, vou are come together t« he 
the 1 ‘ } but you will be di ‘ 
by the | of gs.” 

Craven. 

[Tne Cnoice « Books (4% §S. x. 365, 419 
There is in the Brit. Mus. Lib., press-mark 


EF 955/1 


“ A Catalogue of the most Vendible Books in England, 





Orderly and lphabetically Digested, Xc. The Like 
Work never yet performed by any. 1658." 
Also see, the same library, E 1025, 18, 1660, 
and E 1028/1. ; (), 
Tux De Quivcis, Earts or Wixtos (4% 8. 
366, 455, 526 The name Quincy 
Quincy n two ! cords of the companio! of the 
Conqueror, viz. Duchesne’s transcript of the Roll 


of Battle Abbey, and Bromton’s Chror 
Leland’s second list it is given as “ Quy me y. lhe 


name seems to come from the N. F. « i, & COI 


i 


panion. We read of the Conque! rs q ind ¢ 
water or pool. Like constable, vavasour, &c., gu 
seems to have become a pe rsonal name It survive 


in Quin. English usage confines 
female companion, i.e. his wife. 
FLAVELL Epmuunps, F.R.H.S. 


Hereford. 
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The record of the companions of William the 
Conqueror which I consulted will be found on pp. 
Nichols’s 


527-30, of the first vol. of Mr. Gough 
Herald and Genealogist. From the authorities 
there referred to, I should think it must be the 
most correct existing list, and there is no de Quinci 
there. When I wrote my remarks suggested by 
the deeds in the Cambuskenneth Chartulary, I had 
not seen Mr. Nichols’s interesting paper “ On the 
Seals of the Earls of Winchester” ( Winchester 
Volume Arch. Institute, 1546 ). It is there said 
that this family were “ not Norman but probably 
from Gascony.” Mr. Nichols does not give the 
ground of his opinion. I hope some one will follow 
up the inquiry which I have suggested regarding 
* Nesus filius Wilelmi” and “ Wilelmus” himself, 
the “ avus” and “ atavus” of Seher de Quinci, and 
say whether they were his ancestors in the mal 
line. Thus much seems clear, that he succeeded 
them in the Barony of Locres, or Leuchars, in 
Fifeshire, while his mother, Maud de St. Liz, ac- 





cording to Mr. Nichols’s paper, was daughter of 


Simon, Earl of Huntingdon. Was Matilda, daughter 
of Waltheof, Earl of Northumberland, and widow 
of a Simon de Liz, who afterwards married 
David I. of Scotland, her mother? This connexion 
with the Scottish kings, would account for the high 
position which the de Quincis occupy, when we 
first find them in that country. Lord Gort’s re- 
marks on the Irish branch of the de Quincis are 
very interesting. But we still desire information 
on the Scottish ancestors of Earl Seher, who clearly 
lid not bear the surname “ 


ot. 


cle de Quinci.” 
ANGLO-Scotwvs. 
Puiuistinism (4° S, x. 226, 281, 324, 393.)— 


The German friend t 
phrase has ust sent 
information. After narrating 
at Jena, he continues: 


» whom I wrote about this 
me the following additional 
the story of the fight 


derived from 
which was the 
In fact, the medizval cross- 
in Hungary were called Philistaci, and the 
soldiers of Vienna had the 


“According to others, the name is 
Balistarii, or Balistarei (crossbowmen), 
name of the town soldiery. 
bowmen 
municipal 


Philister given to them as early as the seventeenth cen- 
tury. From Philister is derived the adjective philistroes, 
i. €., narrowed in opinions, doings, and ideas, in contra- 


distinction to burschikos, student-like.” 

He further defines a Philister as “ein 
biirgerlich gesinnter Mensch,” that is, “a man with 
the narrow-mindedness of a cit” —may we say Cock- 
ney? Further, there is no German substantive an- 

wering to our “ and the French argot. The 
st ein burschikoser Ausdruck,” 
expre ssion,’ even whe n the phrase 
n has nothing literally burschikos about 


spless- 


: - 
sang 

Germans say, “Das 
“a student-like 


in que sti 





it, but may be “horsey,” military, legal, or nau- 

tical GREYSTEIL. 
NELS Memoriat Rives (4% S. x. 292, 356, 

440.)—I am much indebted to Mr. Wiutiams for 


nickname of 








his communication, which gives the very particu- 
lars sought for. May I mention that when I 
described the ducal coronet as “ British,” I simply 
meant that it was British in form, with strawberry- 
leaves ; knowing, of course, that the title of Bronté 
was granted to Nelson by the King of the Two 
Sicilies, but not being versed enough in foreign 
heraldry to be sure that the Sicilian Dukedom 
earried with it a coronet exactly like that of a 
British compeer. 

While on the subject of memorials of the 
greatest of England’s naval heroes, I wish to note 
that a few days ago, in Acton’s Old Curiosity 
Shop, West Street, Brighton, I saw a Nelson 
memorial goblet, in shape like what is called, I 
believe, a rummer, and of capacity sufficient to 
contain a quart. This glass has engraved upon it 
a representation of Nelson’s fune ral car, in form 
like a ship on wheels, with Victory as the figure- 
head, and St. George’s banner floating over the 


stern. On the opposite side, within a wreath, 
appears this inscription : “Lord Nelson. Jan: 9: 
1805.” 


I presume such goblets were manufactured 

expressly to be used on the day of the public 

funeral, and afterwards, to drink to the glorious 

memory of the dead Admiral. CRESCENT. 
Wimbledon. 


ith S, x, 430) is by Charles 


A. T. 


“CLEON AND |” 
Ma kay. 
New York, U.S.A. 


Carrncorm Crystats (4 §, x. 225, 374, 457.)— 
I have consulted another London jeweller, and he 
bears out what Mr. Warr said, that 500/. might 
be the value, or perhaps a larger sum, of a Bra rilian 
topaz of the magnitude of a cairngorm for which so 
liberal a sum as thirty pounds was paid by the 
very eminent jeweller of Prince’s Street, Edinburgh; 
but the cause is very simple. A Brazil topaz of 
that size never occurs ; while, of the twodescriptions 
of stones in the form in which they are of ordinary 
occurrence, viz. about the circumference of a florin, 
the respective value is about the same. 





Cu. C. 
“CHEAT NoT YOURSELVES,” Ke. (4% §S, x. 472, 
Henry Delaune was the author. In 1651 
he published ' TAT PLKOV dwpor , ora Legacy to his 
Sons; being a Miscellany of Precepts, Theological, 
Moral, Political, and Economical, into 
seven books of Quadrius.” Seventh century, ep. 
53, p. 164. In the first line there is a semicolon 
after the word “most.” The work was reprinted 


in 1657. H. P. D. 


jth Sy, viil., 


523. 


digested 


“Not LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE” 
ix., passim.)—This epitaph is said, in Ireland, to 
have been inscribed on the tomb of the Ins! 
Church by the English Established Church. 

; Henry F. Ponsonsy. 
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Mac Lacuian’s Carrn (4 §. x. 488.)—It is 
always pleasant to find tradition fortified, even to 
a limited extent, by record. Dr. Hew Scott, in 
his great national work, Fasti Ecclesie NScoticane, 
Th . Succession of Ministers in the Parish Churches 
of Scotland, Vol. IIL, Part I. p. 6, under the 
heading of Presbytery of Inveraray—Parish of 
Craignish, duly notes : 

“4789. Lachlan M‘Lachlan, 
June 1783, as assistant to the Rev. Alexander M‘Tavish, 
of Inveraray, pres. by John, Duke of Argyll, in July, 
and adm. 23d Sept. 1789. He fell from his horse in 
returning from a meeting of Presbytery at Inveraray, and 
was killed on the spot, 5th April, 1795, in 12th min. 
Elizabeth Murdoch, his widow, died l Nov. 1830.— 
Publication—Account of the Parish (Sinclair’s St. Acc. 
vii.) 


Or] 
vtn 


ord. by the Presb. 














Mr. M‘Lachlan’s account of his Parish is well 
worthy of perusal. W. M. 
Edinburgh 
Miscellaneous. 
— ON BOOKS, ETC. 
ls of the Jacobite Wars. 3 vols. By Thomasin 


“Maunsell > Beothers ) 
T iE 


“ Katl 


(Tins! ey 
subject named 
arine Fairfax ” and “ Ism: 
a note of the pleasant fact conn 
these Irish legends the 
herself to be influenced by the 
spirit, religious or political. The two stories lack n« 
vigour nor variety in consequence. lents of the 
great Londonderry siege have been well applied in car 
ing out the first story, which i that the 
author has built up her det nt read 
and research of her own, and has 1 the old ar 
pretty well exhausted founta who are 


illustrated 
i O'Neil ¢ 
cted with them that 
author has not all 
slightest shade of } 


above is 








yo ing 








| in 1 












weary of sensational romances, simple narrative of 
‘Katharine Fairfax ” will c as something natural, 


wholesome. 


ia O' Neil 


and, so to speak, 


* Ist 


life-like, 
The second Legend, 





strength and picturesque power tl tl] 
the reader to the siege of that gallantly 





fort, Sligo, and to Limerick, where the curtain may be 
said to fall slowly, to solemn music. The 
racters are well imagined, the real per 

fully delineated, the love-} 
and history is not violently 


of a tale taking history for its basis 


mantic cha 





assace 
wrested to suit the e2 ¢ 
riInality 


There is ori 











in the conception of character, and we have especial 
sympathy with one humourist, Drummer Will, who was 
so proud of his family :—“ My father, sir, was that polite 


ne 


ings of any 


fee 


and genteel that he 
for the want of a lie ! We have little doul 
romance of history will be of good use bey« 
amusement—it will excite curiosity to study 
the important historical incident 
santly illustrate. 

The Institutes of English Public La 
Outline of General Jurispri — the Developeme nt of 
the British Constitution, Public International Law, 
and the Public Municipal Law of England. By David 
Nasmyth. (Butterworths.) 

Ose of the many grievances of Englishmen lies in the 

fact that he is bound to be acquainted with the whole 

body of English law. The thing itself is aggravated by 
another fact, that the law is written in such involved terms 


and slippery grammar that many people cannot 


’d never hurt the 


nd 
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Fraser, in an article on expresses 

a wish that the twenty original letters in the Bodleian, 

the two volumes in 1 the collection of the daughter of the 

late Sir 7. Phi and thos uttered elsewhere, 

Id be all re-ur ite i to “the large number found by 

Mr. Frere in 1866, now safely deposited in the British 

Museum.” 

| The Mo has an article in which protest is made 

igainst Fernand Mendez Pinto being set down “as an 

unmitigated liar.” Pinto, in the eyes of the writer, was 

| sim] true-hearted person,” and even if he were 

otherwise, his wonderful narrative is described, in the 

words of an early apologist, as ‘‘ so full of variety, and of 
comic and tragic events, as cannot choose but delight.” 


, . 
yt that this | 


’ | summary of the c 




































































head or tail” of them. For such persons Mr. Nasmyth 
has condensed the matter of many heavy tomes into a 
handy volume, which deserves to stand by the side of 
Stubbs’s Documents illustrative of English History. With 
a little revision, the work will be still more valuable. 
There is certainly a mistake in saying that “the first 
coinage in England was under the Romans.” The few 
errors may be and the work then will be 
permanently useful. 
Two Disse 
and of Shake 
& Norgate.) 
Dr. Latuam divides this brief yet profoundly erudite 
work into two parts—I. The historical personality of 
Hamlet. If. The relation of the Hamlet of Shakspeare 
to the German play, “Prinz Hamlet aus Danemark.” 
With regard to the first subject, wonderful pains have 
been taken to fix an identity which, after all, is of small 





easily amended, 


be” 
Latham, 


of Saxro-Grammaticus 


M.A. (Williams 


“ Ham 
sy R. G. 


rtations on th 
spear. | 
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value. On the second point, we think it scarcely matters 
wh ukspeare found material, whether raw or manu- 
fa The Hamlet he produced is a creation unlike 





ents vith the 
ler two forms. The s of one is illus- 
trated by the princely Dane whittling sticks by the 
kitchen fire, and by jumping on horseback with his face 
to the tail. .We have only to add that no Shakspeare 
Library will deserve a e name if it wants a copy of these 


r-like dissertations. 


hill Magaz 


pr us 





Suxo-Grammatic 





madne 











for January is a good number ; 


Tue Cor? 






but we make a note of a singular circumstance. The 
writer of “Le jour des Morts” assures us that he saw, in 
the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, the tomb of “ Tallien, 
the famous actor”! We : query the 
fe h statement that “ Loui nter, during 
the Reign of Terror, plante > days succes- 
sively on the s affo ld to copy looks of the 


victims 


the Paston Letters, 











Mr. Grornce WiiuiamM Rerp, F.S.A., Keeper of the 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, is about to 
supply a want which has long been called for, namely, a 
history of the department in his charge, brief memoirs 
of the principal donors, former keepers, and a classified 
the room; for although it 
oisseurs and students occa- 
sionally consult the treasures in this special section of 
the national institution in Bl bury, still, it is a fact 
much to be regretted that the collection is not as well 
known as its importance justifies; and Mr. Reid’s aim is 
simply to remedy this evil in some measure, if possible 
However, it is but fair to mention that we are indebted 
to Mr. J. H. Anderson, the eminent collector, of Upper 
Grosvenor Street, himself a liberal donor to the Print 
Room, for suggesting this work, three or four years ago, 
to Mr. Reid, and of repeating the suggestion on several 
occasions. 
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48 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the foll 


he gentlemen by whom they are requ 
¢ given for that pury 





Ocean, another error should occur in all the old editions of 
| Childe Harold, which J will, wit 


1 our leave, take the 
siten betien to be cant Geant to | °P? ortunity to poi tf out and « t. Thel 
red, whose names and s 


1 addresses | ‘Thy waters wasted them while they were free? 
runs in the original MS., now. at tast. my possession—= 
‘Thy waters washed them | 


power while they were free, 


And many a tyrant since.’ 
like to serve us ar 
nesty and learn 
Gree 


nd said to Billy Bow 


ughly 
& Q.” 
uk indly 
hitions to 


p of the 
i 4 Ser, 


Potices ta Correspontents. 
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sthes il of peace: 

f all > virtues ’tis nearest kin to Heay’n 
It makes men look like gods.— The best of 
That e’er wore earth about him, was a Suf 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tran 
The first, true gentleman that ever breathe 
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We beg leave 


. | munications which, for any reason, we do not 
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atv ps 
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to state t 


to this rule we can make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the name and 
there let him lay address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
uments which thunderstrike the wal aS a guarantee of good faith. 


est him again to earth 


I . cities, bi idin , ati juah | Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
narchs tremble in their capitals. | Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
H. Writrams hiadly enables f } Publisher ’’—at the Office. 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
‘ it e 4 ; ; . 








